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TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Let us take note, as we again observe American Education 
Week throughout our Nation, that education in our democracy teaches the 
practice of reason in human affairs. 


I refer not only to education that may come from books. 
I include education in fair play on the athletic field and on the 
debating platform; I include education for tolerance through partici- 
pation in full, free discussion in the classroom. Practice in the 
scientific method by our young people may be more important than learn- 
ing the facts of science. From kindergarten through college our 
schools train us to use the machinery of reason; parliamentary practice; 
the techniques of cooperation; how to accept with good grace the will 
of a majority; how to defend by logic and facts our deep convictions. 
This is education for the American way of life. 


Our schools also bring us face to face with men and . 
women with whom we shall share life's struggles. In their lives and 
ours, struggle will never be absent; the struggle of every individual 
against the stream of life; the struggle and competition among in- 
dividuals, groups, institutions, States, and nations. To the resolu- 
tion of conflicts and struggles of life, democracy supplies no easy 
answer. The easy answer, the quick but incomplete answer, is force; 
tanks and torpedoes, guns and bombs. Democracy calls instead for the 
application of the rule of reason to solve conflicts. It calls for 
fair play in canvassing facts, for discussion, and for calm and orderly 
handling of difficult problems. These vital skills we Americans must 
acquire in our schools. 


In our schools our coming generations must learn the 
most difficult art in the world -- the successful management of democracy. 
Let us think of our schools during this American Education Week not only 
as buildings of stone and wood and steel; not only as places to learn 
how to use hand and brain; but as training centers in the use and 
application of the rule of reason in the affairs of men. And let us 
hope that out of our schools may come a generation which can persuade 
& bleeding world to supplant force with reason. 


av * Ia 
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THE PFI, ANALOGUE AND COMPLEMENT 
OF THE IQ' 


By FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


I 
Tre state of western civilization to-day 
renders physical vitality of paramount im- 


portance in every nation which aspires to 


continued independence. For when war 
comes not ‘‘rieht,’’ but might of arms is 
the only effective recourse. This means 


the strength of man’s corporeal hands and 


‘ ’ 


arms Even mechanical ‘‘arms’’ depend 
on human arms, hands, backs and legs 
to construct, transport, load and_ point. 
Therefore, the conservation and develop- 
ment of muscular strength becomes, for 
men whose insight penetrates beyond 
phrases, a cardinal aim of national policy. 
This is seen in the conservation of food, 
which is fuel for the creation of strength. 
It is seen in the conscription of young men, 
whose muscular strength is waxing rather 
than waning. The long and arduous train- 
ing of soldiers’ bodies is undertaken so 
strength and endurance (which depend 
primarily on surplus strength) will be 
erreatly increased. An _ efficient medical 
corps 1s needed—so strength may be main- 
tained and injuries which impair its con- 
servation may be repaired. 

It is so obvious that men require surplus 
muscular development—for long marches, 
for bearing arms, for protracted campaigns, 
for rapid attacks, for hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, for holding positions without food, for 
development of courage and maintenance 
of hope—that civilized men (by which we 

1 This article has been prepared to assist school 
administrators, physical directors, school physicians, 
nurses and parents to comprehend better an edu- 
cator’s test of physical fitness so that they may 
cooperate more efficiently in their common aim of 
conserving school children’s health.—F. R. R. 

EpitoriaAL Nore. The title of the article is a sug- 
gestion of the editor. 


must mean men made artificial) tend to yo 
ject it as over-simplification of truth. Yor 
what has been noted above must appear 
trite: it is, in fact, incontestable, and ou 
to be acted upon by military authorities 
immediately. 

Behind the lines of battle, too, and 
every neutral nation, the same truth stil] 
holds and must continue to prevail as long 
as men live by bread: muscular power is 
the fount of safety, of independence 
courage and hope. Surplus physical vig 
is necessary to carry the increased burdens 
of growing and harvesting erops, and { 
every other duty required for the mainte 
nance of life. It is even common know! 
edge among the cognoscenti that executives 
whose ostensible functions are largely those 
of giving orders by pen and word of mout! 
require great bodily vigor for sustained a1 
efficient activity. And finally, muscular 
strength is necessary for long-contin 
and efficient mental effort. 

Now, European nations have acted on 
this truth since it became clear that the 
peace of Versailles was merely an interlude 
First Germany, then Russia, then France 
and at last England, have seen to it that 
their youth were developed in bodies—ma 
strong—‘‘physieally fit.’”’ But physica! fit 
ness is not yet a guide to educational polic) 
in this nation. Even physical educatio 
introduced into our schools subsequently 
the last war and by state law as a means 0! 
conserving physical fitness, is now ad 
istered largely by men and women whio have 
forgotten its primary function, many °° 
whom content themselves with social, moral 
and athletic skill objectives—excellent aims 
but secondary in any animate society. 

In the midst of these needs and confu- 


mit 
hiil 
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ns, a new or ‘‘re-directed’’ physical edu- 
ation program has been growing, a pro- 
1 which has as its first objective the 


T 
i 


rad 
onservation of school children’s physical 
ftness. This health development program 
had its origin in New York in 1927, and is 
well under way in the Empire State, 
New England and in seattered schools, 
eves, universities, Y. M. and Y. W. C. 
A’s and summer camps throughout the na- 
tion. It begins with medical and physical 
ests, continues with investigations of indi- 
lual pupil’s needs for activity, rest, modi- 
fication of diet, and so on, continues with 
programs adapted to individual needs, con- 
cs with re-tests to determine results, 
and then goes on with revisions of programs 
ty) meet new needs. It does not require any 
significant curtailment of ordinary physical 
education programs—only adaptations. It 
is inexpensive, entailing practically no ad- 
ditional costs where physical education is 
now ineluded in the eurriculum, only re- 
lirection of teachers’ aims and activities. 
It may be used in industry at a cost of about 
a dollar per month per employee, and will 
increase the average worker’s—or teacher’s 
efficiency by from ten to twenty per cent. 
Readers should remember throughout the 
following exposition that what is being out- 
lined is not theory alone, but theory checked 
by inereasing practice during the past 


twenty years. For every statement of 
theory there are seores or hundreds of 
proofs in experience. Readers should 


recognize too, that the Physical Fitness In- 
dex is only a keystone of the arch that 
bridges the gap between weakness and 
strength, quick fatigue and endurance, 
difference and alertness. But since it has 
proved to be a stimulus to the construction 
of the whole bridge, and since it is the only 
stone which is unknown or unused or at- 
tacked by professional critics, it has be- 
‘ome necessary to concentrate on the nature 
and uses of the PFT itself. 
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The Physical Fitness Index is a score in- 
dieating muscular strength and endurance, 
or the relative efficiency of the body for 
physical activity. 
tient dividing a_ subject’s 
Strength Index by a norm for his sex, 
weight and age. 


Specifically, it is a quo- 
derived by 


(A norm chart ineludes 
thousands of scores: individuals are not 
necessarily compared with each other, but 
with a proper ‘‘standard.’’) The Strength 
Index, or SI, is ealeulated by adding to- 
gether scores from seven physical capacity 
tests. The tests measure lung capacity, 
the grip strengths of both hands, back 
strength, leg strength and arm-and-shoul- 
der-girdle strength and endurance. A 
‘‘wet spirometer’’ is used to measure lung 
capacity. Dynamometers are used to mea- 
sure grip, back and leg strength. Arm- 
and-shoulder girdle strength and endurance 
are measured by ‘‘chinning’’ to rings, and 
‘‘dipping”’ on parallel bars, as many times 
as possible. These last two tests are differ- 
ent for girls and women. They ‘‘dip’’ to 
a stall-bar bench with feet on the floor and 
‘*pull-up’’ to rings whose lower edges are 
at the height of the subject’s sternum base 
—with heels resting on the floor. Caleula- 
tion of strength from these tests takes into 
account height and weight. 
ecard is reproduced on the following page. 
The reader should study it before proceed- 
ing with this exposition. 
Even the most casual 
analysis of PFI tests reveal that they mea- 
sure fundamental physical capacities neces- 


A test record 


observation and 


sary for active living, or serving one’s self 
or society. Actually, they are standardi- 
zations of tests used by physicians and 
others for perhaps thousands of years to 
check the progress of disease and to measure 
eapacity for activity and ability to work, 
the effects of treatment, the state of health 
of children and adults. In facet, all the 
instruments and most of the testing pro- 
cedures have been devised and used by 
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This graph is used to chart the course of the individual’s PFI. 
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Reverse of a typical PFI card 


Physical fitness should 


crease unless an accident, recent illness, injury, or other factors tend to lower normal health. Th 


100, 


mal PEI 


longs or with other individuals. 


is about 


above 140 to 150 they should not increase in physical powers. 


Any individual’s eurve can be compared with the group to which he or she 


Persons with PFI’s below 100 ought to increase steadily. 


With PFI’s 


It is desirable for curves to level off during 


the last two weeks of any training period, particularly if previous increases have been large. 


physicians, some of them being hundreds 
of vears old 

Present-day PFI programs are not out- 
comes of any one man’s or institution’s 
researches and demonstrations, but the evo- 
lution of experiments and almost pure re- 
search over a period of at least fifty vears. 
The PFI itself is a scientifically standard- 
ized modification of Dr. Dudley Allen Sar- 
grent’s test for Harvard University men with 
which he began experimenting in the 1880’s, 
using testing instruments devised over a 
hundred years ago, and for which he re- 
ceived gold medals from the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. Modern PFI tests 
and programs have been developed, verified 
and adapted to practical uses during the 


past twenty vears by over thirty cooperat- 


ing physicians and educators in nearly as 
many different institutions. 

Developed first at Columbia University, 
the use of the PFI has spread steadily, un- 
til to-day it is recognized generally by the 
physical educators of this country as prac- 
tically the only standard test of physical 
fitness to supplement medical examinations 
of school children, to indicate individual 
pupil needs for activity, rest, change of 
diet and other health adjustments, to check 


+ 


results and so to determine the efficiency ot 


physical education programs. Already over 
a million PFI tests have been given in 
univer- 


hundreds of schools, colleges, 
sities, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s summer 
camps, health institutes and physicians 


offices. 











To avoid its misinterpretation and misuse 
s necessary to remember constantly that 
» PFI is not a medical index of health, 
It is 
educator’s test of present positive pow- 


nvevity or immunity from disease. 


rs to work and play, to study and to re- 
iperate from temporary fatigue, and is 
ised primarily to determine how much 
physical and mental activity to assign to 
What kind of aetivity 
ty assign depends on other tests—whether 


pils in school. 


dical, mental or academic. 
In practice, PFI testing and follow-up 
Subjects are 


Then 


ise certified by physicians as able to take 


‘edure are as follows: 


first given medical examinations. 


physical tests are passed through the 
PIT battery, beginning with the easiest and 
ending with the most arduous tests (in the 
rder shown on the record card, beginning 
at the bottom). Trained testers are sta- 

ned at each piece of apparatus ‘‘to aid 
each subject to seeure his or her best score.’”’ 
Any physical or emotional abnormalities 
apparently causing particularly low scores 
the card, as well as any 
apparent failure of testing techniques— 


About 


fifteen minutes, including rest periods be- 


are noted on 
with nervous subjects, especially. 


tween them, are required for each subject 
to take all tests. Using several technicians 
it is possible to test up to sixty subjects an 
hour with one set of equipment. As soon 
after testing as possible, scores are calcu- 
lated. Those subjects with PFI’s below 90 
are then recalled to the director’s office for 
re-testing and counsel, and often for more 
complete examinations by physicians. Cor- 
rective and developmental activities are 
After a 
month or two, re-tests are given to deter- 


then assigned and supervised. 


mine results. 

Often medical and physical tests are com- 
bined into one continuous process—pupils 
passed by physicians going immediately 
‘0 gymnasiums for PFI tests, and then, 


often, back to physicians for advice. Per- 
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haps the nearest to an ideal examination 
procedure is followed to-day by Northeast- 
ern University and the Boston Y.M.C.A,, 
where physical educators and physicians 
act as one team of examiners and advisers. 

The greatest value of PFI programs de- 
pends, of course, on periodic retests to de- 
termine the effectiveness of teaching and 
responses by pupils. Very often re-tests 
indicate that the first corrective or develop- 
mental procedures—and for adults as well 
as children—have been ineffective or even 
Thus, PFI 


rather considerable 


destructive of physical vitality. 


tests are of value in 
administrative as well as in teaching pro- 


cedures. 


II] 


Understanding of 
PFI programs can be achieved only by us- 


the potent ialities of 


ing them or by visiting some institution 
where they have been used for over five 
years. But some insight may be gained by 
noting their uses and even by apperception : 
since the PFI is primarily an edueator’s 
test, certain pedagogical analogies 
properly be drawn. It 
certain similarities to the IQ and certain 
profound differences. Like the IQ it is a 
quotient. Like the IQ it was devised to 


assist teachers and administrators to adapt 


may 


has, for instance, 


school activities to the individual powers of 
pupils. Thus, the PFI has made possible 
for physical education what physicians and 
felt 


necessary: a revolution from the practice 


school administrators have always 
of treating all pupils alike in gymnastics 
and athletics—foreing all through the same 
exercises. Also, the PFI is to medicine what 
the IQ is to psychiatry: a gross test of 
capacity, devised by educators for use with 
relatively normal pupils. Competent phy- 
sicians in New York and Massachusetts who 
have observed these tests, and who have 
been called to diagnose and treat ‘‘low PFI 
pupils,’’ express the belief that eventually 


the PFI (or some superior substitute) will 
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be used by physicians in their own practice 

just as psychiatrists now use the IQ. 
Like the IQ, too, the PFI uses simple tests 
of basic functions, so simple indeed that 
in both cases their utilization has often 
been ridiculed. 

The PFI is unlike the IQ in this: while 
the IQ 


Measure, 


has been assumed to be a static 


indicating innate and therefore 
relatively unchanging potential capacity, 
the PFI is a dynamic measure of present 
actual power, which fluctuates somewhat 
daily and is capable of very great improve- 
ment in most persons, the amounts depend- 
ing on their present physiologic status and 
their responses to medical and educational 
advice. It is also unlike the IQ in being 
adapted to early and oft-repeated retests. 


PFI 


profitably given every two weeks, since 


Thus, in summer camps tests are 


campers may improve or decline, and 
markedly, in physical powers even in a few 
days. (The average percentages for well- 


managed camps are, for successive two- 
week periods, 6, 15, 20 and 25 per cent. im- 
provement. In camps which do not use PFI 
programs the average improvement is 6 to 
10 per cent. for the entire eight weeks.) 
Moreover, the use of these tests may help 
to correct a fault of IQ testers and users: 
the 
physical weakness and ill-health on achieved 
IQ’s. 


not do so well in an IQ test as he ean when 


practical neglect of consequences of 


For, obviously, a person who is ill can 


he has recovered his physical vitality. IQ 
testers to-day regard pupils in school as 
‘*well,’’ vet some are five times as ‘‘vital’’ 
as others a fact which PFI tests have dem- 
onstrated in every school where they have 
The PFT is unlike the IQ also in 
Even authoritative defini- 


been used. 
its validation. 
tions of intelligence are still difficult to ob- 
tain (Dr. Lewis M. Terman once, and doubt- 
less wisely, refused to give this writer any 
definition of intelligence or even to refer 
to one of which he, Dr. Terman, would ap- 


‘ 


prove). Contrariwise, ‘‘ physical fitness’’ is 
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defined by PFI users as ‘‘capacity for sus- 
tained physical activity’’—and its validity 
as a measure of this basic function in 
already has been demonstrated by thousa: 
of investigations. 

Again, the PFI is unlike the IQ in 
adapted to diff 
IQ tests 


avoid such differences. 


its tests and norms are 


ences in sex as well as age. 
construction 
norms are in fact provided for all com! 
tions of sex, age and body-weight as 
thus rendering them among the most 
curate and useful of all educational sta: 
ards. 

The values of PFI programs includ 
following: 

(1) PFI 
character’’ 
vrowth and development, good citizenshi 


tests measure ‘‘qualities 


which are basie to norn 


and even happiness. Thus breathing capac- 


ity and a modicum of muscular power are 
more essential to the most basie behavior 

life and self-support—than are even vision 
or hearing, and some will add, even intelli- 
gence. A blind moron may earn a living, 
but not a genius devoid of voluntary mus- 
cular power. To the query, ‘‘ Which would 
you rather lose, your vision or your volun- 
tary muscle strength?’’ practically every 
reasoning and social person chooses to keep 
his strength; for to choose otherwise would 
be to choose complete parasitism. When 
this is understood most men would prefer 
muscular power to vision and hearing com- 
bined. The ridicule which some _ people 
still attach to muscular strength is a surviv- 
ing relic of asceticism and _ scholasticism, 
preserved by education through implication 
even more than by direct teaching, and 
enhanced by the 


‘ 


‘strong-man”’ advertise- 
ments of a certain kind of body-developing 
institution. How harmful this ridicule 1s 
may easily be deduced from any considera- 
tion of the place of muscular strength 

learning as well as in other forms of living 
Moreover, as G. Stanley Hall observed in 

‘ 


“* Adolescence,’’ the muscles are ‘‘the organs 
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‘ the will... . If they are relaxed or 
dabby the dreadful chasm between good 
»tions and their execution is liable to 
arand widen. . . . Character might in 
conse be defined as a plexus of motor 
rs... .’ For muscular strength is a 
jua non of practically all forms of 

in behavior. 

», Users of the PFI do not strive to 

se pupils’ muscular powers indefi- 
Indeed, one of their prime policies 

sto reduce the muscular strength of physi- 
overdeveloped persons, whom experi- 

e usually shows to be mentally, morally 

1 psychologically maladjusted. Thus, 

_the PFI aids edueators to correct a 

of school practice, particularly in 

al edueation: the overdevelopment of 

ist fit. By contrast it forces special 
attention on pupils least fit muscularly, 
who most need attention, but who usually 
ved by physical educators not using 

se tests. 

3) Eventually, too, the intelligent inter- 
pretation of PFI test-results by educators 
will induce them to modify academic pro- 
sto avoid the mental overstimula- 
tion of those near their limit of rate of 
wademic progress. Too much knowledge 
uay be nearly as bad as too much strength. 
But many teachers still act as though ‘‘the 
nore knowledge the better and regardless 
of capacities.’’ This error has been greatly 
modified in recent years; nevertheless, it 
persists, as any family physician ean testify. 

+) Physical educators use PFI tests to 
heck their own efficiency. Pupils who fail 
'o gain in strength are being misguided in 
some way. Likewise, pupils who increase 
rapidly are often spending too much time in 
pliysical activities, and probably not enough 
inacademie studies. Thus, the PFI helps to 

rrect another fault of physical education : 
‘le inducement of some pupils to expend 
their vitality in gymnasties or athletic 
“ames to the virtual exclusion of all else. 
Physical edueators using these tests be- 
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come more understanding aides to academic 
teachers, principals and family physicians. 

(5) Use of the PFI encourages guidance 
directors as well as physical educators to 
study pupils’ medical examination records, 
home conditions, health habits and all else 
which may interfere with normal growth 
and development. Consequently, specialists 
in guidance are induced to regard the phy- 
sician as an aide and ally, and to be intelli- 
gent and purposeful in conserving health. 
with which leaders in 





It is a fair estimate 


’ readily agree—that to-day not 


‘fouidance’ 
one guidance director in a hundred is more 
than vaguely familiar with the physical 
condition of his pupils. Moreover, almost 
the same statement can be made for physical 
educators. Yet every activity physical edu- 
cators induce pupils to perform affects their 
health for good or ill, and in proportion to 
their physical condition. And, of course, 
every academic program chosen under the 
stimulation of guidance directors affects 
health likewise—and depends on health for 
its suecessful pursuit. 

(6) The use of PFI tests greatly in- 
creases the effectiveness of private physi- 





cians’ services to children. For educators 
intent on conserving pupils’ health are not 
content to permit recorded physical defects 
to go uncorrected. A $60,000 study of pub- 
lic school health examination and follow-up 
practices in New York in 1933? revealed 
that only from 3 to 15 per cent. of New York 
City school children’s remediable defects 
are corrected. By contrast, the first duty 
of PFI users is to secure competent medical 
examinations for pupils, another prime duty 
is to secure follow-up medical examinations 
of low PFI pupils, while the bulk of PFI 
users’ time and energy is employed in fol- 
lowing-up physicians’ (and others’) recom- 
mendations until defects are corrected and 
positive powers are developed. 

2Raymond Franzen, ‘‘Physical Defects: The 


Pathway to Correction.’’ New York: American 
Child Health Association, 1954. 
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(7) The use of PFI tests induces even 
academic teachers to become vitally econ- 
Re- 
sults of these tests have often shown failing 
pupils to be, not mentally dull, but physi- 
cally too weak to carry the daily burdens 
The 
implications of preliminary findings in this 
field, 
schools and universities, are well-nigh over- 
They indicate that sustained 


cerned for their own pupils’ health. 


imposed on them at home and school. 
particularly in New England high 


whelming. 
attention to the health of pupils is perhaps 
as important a function of teachers as is 
attention to pupils’ academic progress. 

(8) PFI tests tend inevitably to bring 
into closer harmony all local educational 
and health agencies, but particularly physi- 
clans, nurses, physical educators, guidance 
directors and administrators. 

(9) Users of PFI tests need not neglect 
promote pupils’ 
Quite the re- 


experience proves that improvement 


programs designed to 
moral or social development. 
verse : 
of physical fitness is usually a vital first 
regeneration. Moreover, 


step in moral 


‘service to society’? requires muscular 
power: almost everything done for other 
persons requires expenditure of muscular 
energy. Thus, one of the greatest social 
services Which educators may perform may 
well be to increase the physical powers of 
persons who lack such powers—after physi- 
cal defects have been reduced by physicians. 

(10) The final! 


pudding is found in the responses of sub- 


proof of this educational 


jects themselves to testing and follow-up 
procedures. At least forty-nine out of every 
fifty subjects are fascinated by testing pro- 
and interested in resulting 


cedures, are 


scores. Moreover, these interests persist 
throughout repeated tests. Often univer- 
sity students returning home request high- 
school re-test them. A PFI 


record card in the hands of a competent 


directors to 


teacher is a sure way into the confidence of 


any pupil, and thus renders possible 


changes in health habits other teachers are 


unable to effect. The occasional objector 
to tests is usually a subject who has pre 
viously scored a low PFI but who has yo; 
been interviewed successfully by the dire 

tor. 

(11) The confidence and cooperatio; 
parents in corrective programs for their 
children are greatly enhanced by PFI tes: 
records. Parents are more easily induced 
by these records in the hands of competent 
educators to secure thorough medical ex 
aminations, hospitalization and treatment 
pupils on physicians’ recommendations 
that is, to carry out teachers’ and physi 
cians’ instructions to curtail academic «) 
extra-curricular activities, modify diets, in 
crease rest-hours and the like. 

Summarizing, these brief statements ip. 
dicate that PFI tests are helpful in aiding 
professional educators to serve the first ai 
of modern education—the conservation ani 
improvement of their pupils’ health—and 
to correct many current errors in teaching 
The intelligent 


use of these tests and programs promotes 


programs and techniques. 


academic advancement and even moral and 
social character. PII tests are not medical 
tests and do not take the place of medica! 
examinations. Nor are they used ‘‘exclu 
sively.’’ Physical educators using thes 
tests rely heavily on medieal advice an 
PFI tests are physical per 
formance Even if 
‘‘merely’’ muscular power and endurance, 


on other tests. 


tests. they measured 


these are qualities without which life would 
be a burden, and, physiologists will add 
qualities the vital organs exist to serve 


IV 


Certain other facts need to be reviewed 
to correct erroneous inferences and state 
ments sometimes made in ignorance. 

(1) The reliability of PFI tests is ver) 
high, despite the fact that they measure 
voluntary functions and so are subject 
variations due to interest, will, motivation 
and so on. The reliability coefficient of th 
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PEI is between .96 and .98 tor competent, 
The average error of a PF] 

. about 3 per cent. of a score. Thus, a 
ange of 5 per cent. in muscular power is 
ily detected. The PFI is, in fact, one of 
most reliable tests now in use in schools. 


d testers. 


») The tests are not more ‘‘harmful to 
’? than are other gymnasium and sports 
ties. In fact, they are less so, for a 
rule in PFI testing is to refuse to 

est pupils until a physician has declared 
le subject fit for the test. 
nil in a thousand suffers a 


Perhaps one 
slight and 
from im- 


‘ransitory muscular back strain 


per testing procedure by untrained 
PFI includes measures of en- 
Approximately one fourth of 


3) The 
he total score for normal individuals is for 
rm. strength-and-endurance, tested by re- 
ting evolutions until fatigue prevents 






ther evolutions. Moreover, scores for 
these two tests (push-ups and pull-ups) are 
re variable than any others, a faet which 
nereases their significance in the final In- 
1) Pupils are not ‘‘treated like robots’”’ 
isers of PFI tests. First, each pupil 
s analyzed independently of his PFI by 
Nor is the PFI accepted as a 

It is merely a “‘first word.’’ 


physicians. 


“last word.’ 
an indication of the relative need of fur- 
ther analyses. Individual test scores are 
mpared, and the final PFI score is con- 
lered in relation to all other data which 


Thus, PFI 


testing induces educators to interpret pupil 


way throw light on his powers. 


behavior more and more in the light of 


udividual differences—a consummation 
plivsicians have long hoped for in peda- 
The best evidence of the care taken 


TOMES, 
') judge pupils as individuals is the Syra- 
ise University ‘‘Case-Study Form and 
Health-Habit Questionnaire for Students 
th Low Physieal Fitness Indices.’’ 

») Physical edueators using PFI tests 
, The first 


taught never to ‘‘diagnose.”’ 
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step taken in the interpretation and follow- 
up of low scores is to secure medical advice. 
If and when school and family physicians 


‘ 


declare the pupil to be ‘‘medically sound,’’ 
physical edueators proceed to correct what- 
ever deficiencies in health habits they dis- 
cover. Otherwise physical educators using 
these tests act only on the advice of physi- 
cians. Thus, the PFI helps to correct an- 
other weakness in education—the practice 
of requiring pupils to engage in physical 
activities almost regardless of minor physi- 
cal defects. 
V 

PKI 
their superior substitutes—to medical prae- 
The fol- 


lowing points are of special interest, and 


The potential values of tests—or 


tice ought not to be ignored here. 


perhaps equally to parents and to physi- 
clans. 

(1) Grip strength varies closely with al- 
most every important change in physical 
condition. The 
strength, even of normal persons, is strik- 


diurnal curve for grip 
ingly similar to the curves for general or- 
vanie functions, determined by tedious and 
expensive tests.2 A common cold reduces 
vrip strength markedly in many individ- 
uals. Children in camp with a mild form of 
tonsilitis showed declines in grip strength 
before any other symptoms appeared. A 
7-foot tape-worm reduced the effective grip 
strength of one man from 150 pounds to 115 
pounds. Two months after its removal his 
strength had returned to normal. A slip- 
ping bandage in a pleurisy treatment case 
was almost immediately reflected in falling 
erip strength. The social diseases greatly 
affect grip strength—their courses are re- 
markably shown in changes in muscular 
power. The effects of a boil and laneing on 
the right wrist were accurately reflected in 
left grip strength. The accompanying chart 
pictures two case-histories dramatically. It 
3See ‘‘Further Adventures in Grip Strength 
Tests,’’ an illustrated pamphlet, published by The 
Pleiades Company, Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Judes also typical diurnal grip strength 
eves which indieate how vitality fluetu- 
from hour to hour, even in normal per- 


eS 


cons Mental alertness must fluctuate 
kewise. The educational and other impli- 
ns of these ‘‘vitality curves’’ will be- 


e increasingly apparent to readers who 
yonder on them. 
Alcohol in eocktail doses causes an al- 
.t immediate rise in grip strength of 
rsons with normal physical powers, fol- 
wed by a decline of from 10 to 30 per cent. 
below the original score. Recovery occurs 
1 30 to45 minutes. Persons with low PFI’s 


have almost no inerease in strength from 
alcohol, but have great declines. Any fever 
is accompanied—usually preceded—by low- 
ered grip strength. The general use of the 


hand dynamometer in medical practice ap- 
parently only awaits proof of its great and 
varied values by multiplication of evidence 
now in hand. 

2) The use of the PFI as a check on 
medical health ratings is recommended by 
experienced physicians. <A certain fellow 

the American College of Physicians, who 
will be happy to report his observations to 
iirers, ‘would prefer a PFI to his own 
medical judgment in recommending persons 
for insuranee certifieates’’—and because 
this Index will reflect (not diagnose) any 
and every serious defect, whether apparent 
to an examining physician or not. Re- 
peated tests indicate the effects of certain 
kinds of medical treatment long before they 
‘an be detected by observation. Repeated 
PFI tests also indicate the need of X-rays, 
metabolism tests and repeated observational 
We are not here suggesting 
what may be discovered but what has been 
repeatedly reported by competent physi- 


I< 
il 





examinations. 


‘ans, 

(5) The most obvious value of PFI tests 
lor physicians is for ‘‘sereening’’ to dis- 
cover pupils in schools who need more thor- 


ough medical examinations or even hos- 
pitalization. 
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(4) It is not beyond the range of reason 
to anticipate that eventually some test like 
the PFI may become standard procedure 
in medical examination practice. For it 
not only measures qualities of character 
most necessary to survival—these qualities 
tend to be ignored in present medical exrami- 
nations. This fact is demonstrated by lack of 
statistical correlation to-day between medi- 
cal ratings of health and PFI’s. These cor- 
relations usually vary between 5 and 15 per 
cent. better than pure chance agreement. 
This lack of close agreement indicates either 
(a) that medical ratings of health are rela- 
tively invalid, or (b) that PFI ratings of 
health are relatively invalid, or (c) that 
each measures quite different functions, 
which might be anticipated from any analy- 
sis of the purposes of the two types of test. 
Medical examinations seek to discover de- 
fects or diseases which may now or later— 
‘feventually’’—cause death or impairment 
of functions. The PFI concerned 
directly with the future or with defects: it 
indicates present positive powers—it indi- 


is not 


cates the present efficiency of organs—it 
changes somewhat hourly and daily, and 
with any defect after the defect has ‘‘oper- 
ated’’ on muscles. 

More significant than all the foregoing, 
it is patent that proper amounts of strength 
and endurance are of paramount impor- 
The only 
conelusion damaging to the PFI, then, is 
that it and medical ratings measure im- 
portant but different functions. Lack of 
agreement between these two kinds of mea- 
sures of health proves the necessity of 


tance in a socially effective life. 


siving both. 
VI 
Any reasoned analysis of the significance 
of strength as a measure of physiological 
funetion must conclude with recognition of 
close relations between the PFI and general 
health. For what is the end-function of 


nerves, spinal cord and brain? To coordi- 
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nate bodily functions in the successful pur- 
suit of food, that is, in muscular movement. 
What is the digestion? To 
provide fuel for muscles to use. What is 
To transport 


function of 


the function of circulation? 
food to muscles and waste products from 
muscles. What are the functions of glands? 
To modify food, blood plasma and nervous 
activity to the end that muscles shall be 
What is the 


respiration? The answer is too obvious to 


more. efficient. function of 
require statement. 

The plain fact is that most of life is, or at 
least involves, muscular activity, and that 
other organs—and even bones, and certainly 
exist chiefly to facilitate and con- 
A test of strength 


nerves 
trol physical movement. 
is, therefore, one of the most fundamental 
in the entire realm of voluntary life, and its 
results would be of profound significance 
even though they bore no relation at all to 
other ‘‘vital functions’’ usually observed 
by physicians. 

Of course, some evidence of strength rela- 
tive to sex, weight and age is used daily 
by physicians in judging the condition of 
After 
strength, has abated, the physician is greatly 


patients fever, which ravages 


concerned for his patient’s recovery of 
muscular power; and he measures con- 
valescence, from day to day, by subjective 
observations of this increase. Conversely, 
physicians and laymen alike Judge death as 
the cessation of all muscular activity. At 
this time one’s muscular strength is zero. 
So also is one’s PFI, which is, after all, a 
rather highly accurate substitute for sub- 
jective observations laymen and physicians 
make daily of themselves and others. 

Even laymen will recognize from these 
notes how closely PFI’s may parallel an 
individual’s ‘‘eapacity for physical activ- 
itv,’’ which is the accepted definition of 
An individual near death, 
PFI of 
As he recovers from serious illness 
Likewise his PFI 


physical fitness. 
if tested, 
to 10. 


his streneth 


would have a from 1 


increases. 
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increases part passu. An average PFT is, of 
course, 100. Individuals in unusually goo, 
health have PFI’s ranging from 120 to 150 
Athletes in fine training—daneers, acrobats 
and champions—have PFI’s ranging fron 
140 to 200. 
one’s frame and work need is a han 
But how mu 


However, more strength tha 
licay 
as we have noted above. i} 


Ole 


can be determined a¢ 





has—or needs 
rately only by proper objective tests. M 
over, whether one is gaining or losing 
muscular power is determined accurate) 
only by proper and accurate re-tests. 
Finally, even concentrated mental \ 
requires a high level of muscular power { 
endure. Tests on hundreds of Rotary Clu! 


men in various parts of the nation indicate 


that their strength averages from 10 to 2 
per cent. higher than the strength of la. 
borers. Thus, the further one penetrates 
into the unknown in strength testing the 
more significant its values become. The 
use of the PFI, or its technically superior 
substitute, will shortly be used in American 
industry, and, one hopes, in military and 
civil service. 

Readers desiring further information 
concerning the PFI will be aided by study 
of articles listed below, or better, by vis 
iting schools which have been using thes 
tests for three or more years. 

(1) Reasoned outlines of the philosophy, p: 
gram and technical nature and qualities of PFI 
tests appear in the December issue of The Nation's 
Schools. 

(2) Readers 
trained physical educators follow up pupils’ PF! 
test records, should obtain the Clarke ‘‘Case-Stud) 
Form and Health-Habit Questionnaire for Students 
with Low Physical Fitness Indices’’ from the Syr 


wishing to know how carefull 


ecuse University Bookstore. 

(3) Two outlines of school programs reviewing 
uses of PFI tests are ‘An Admirable New Fngland 
High School Physical Edueation Program,’’ pu! 
lished by the Pleiades Company, Newton, Mass. 
and ‘‘A New Emphasis on Health’? by Thomas 
Hines, printed in the January, 1939, issue of tl 
Journal of the American Association for Health a 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


(4) Research involving use of PFI tests 
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s using it are outlined in several articles of 
University Studies in Physical Education, 
University Bookstore, 1935, a 
im by 387 authors. 


300 page 
The testing manual for giving PFI tests is 
Capacity Tests, A. 8. Barnes and Com 

New York. 
nereases by perhaps 15 per cent. the validity 


The new leg-lifting technique 


is measures of physical power and endur 
= described in detail in ‘*The Use of a Belt 


Measure Leg Strength Improves the Administra 
, Physical Fitness Tests’’ in the October, 
1938. Research Quarterly of American Association 





DO 
for Health, Physical Education and Reereation, 
1201 16th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
(6) Norm charts for PFI tests may be secured 
from the Boston University Bookstore, or from the 
New York State Education Department at Albany. 
(7) One style of PFI 


scores of styles now in use—is illustrated in this 


record card there are 


article. 


(8) The vital health in life and of 


health conservation programs on any rational edu 


place of 


cational program are reviewed in Educational Paths 
to Virtue: 


The Pleiades Company. 


I, by Lawton and Rogers, published by 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HERBERT JOHN DAVIS TO BE THE 
FOURTH PRESIDENT OF 
SMITH COLLEGE 

NUSUAL interest on the part of the publie as 

of the profession of education has at 

ched to the seleetion of a suecessor to William 

\!lan Neilson, who retired as president of Smith 
College at the close of the academic year, 1938 
October 20 the board of trustees an- 
this office of Herbert 
John Davis, Goldwin Smith professor of En- 


9 On 
inced the eleetion to 
at Cornell University. 

Dr. Davis, an Englishman by birth, gradu- 

ited from St. John’s College, Oxford Univer- 

sity, in 1914. 

during the World War, and after the war con- 

lecturer in 

He beeame 


He served as an artilleryman 


uued his studies and became a 
English at the University of Leeds. 
associate professor of English at the Univer- 
Toronto in 1922 and chairman of the 
1935. In 1938 he sueceeded at 
Cornell Wilham Clyde De Vane, who resigned t« 
the deanship of Yale College. 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow has been serving as 
cling president of Smith College sinee Dr. 
and will continue in this 


post until Dr. Davis is able to relinquish his 


SILV Ol 


department in 


accept 


Neilson’s retirement 


duties at Cornell. 
Dr. Neilson’s notable services to Smith Col 
lege began in 1917, when he left a professorship 
English at Harvard University to become 
Smith’s third president. Before taking up his 
rk at Harvard, he had been a professor of 
English 1914-15 
Was an exchange professor at the University 
Paris. Dr, Neilson was born in Seotland in 


at Columbia University. In 


Seotland and in’ Canada 


before coming to the United States. 


1869, and taught in 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
INAUGURATED 
Harry Davin GIpEONSE was installed as the 
second president of Brooklyn College on Octo 
ber 19. 


graduates, parents and 


The ceremony, attended by 7,500 under 
alumni as well as by 
representative educators and eivie and religious 
workers, was held in the quadrangle of the new 
college campus. 

Ordway Tead, chairman of the board of 
higher edueation, New York City, presented the 
college key and seal to Dr. Gideonse, who had 
been chosen by a committee composed of faculty 
members of Brooklyn College and members of 
the board of education. 
in the sphere of polities was emphasized by T. 


The need for tolerance 


V. Smith, of the University of Chieago and 
Representative-at-large from Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia also spoke after the 


Illinois. 


induetion. 

Born in the Netherlands in 1901, Dr. Gid 
eonse, who had been a teacher of economies in 
Rutgers University, the University of Chieago 
and Columbia University, succeeds William A. 
Boylan. Greetings were extended to the new 
president by Guy E. Snavely, exeeutive director 
of the Association of American Colleges; D. H. 
Morris, formerly ambassador to Belgium and 
delegate from Harvard University (“from the 
oldest Mario E. 
Cosenza, dean of Brooklyn College, and Arnold 
Rivkin, president of the student council. 

An inaugural dinner, attended by more than 


college to the youngest’) ; 
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800 persons, was held at the Towers Hotel, 


Brooklyn, in the evening. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CINCINNATI 

Upon the recommendation of Superintendent 
Claude V. Courter, the Cincinnati board of edu- 
cation last spring authorized an expanded pro- 
gram in curriculum development. The program 
is under the general direction of G. H. Reavis, 
director of curriculum, who sends to SCHOOL AND 
Society the following statement of proposed 
activities: 

During 1939-40 major attention is being given 
to the areas of social studies, language arts and 
science. Since the opening of the schools this 
fall, various groups of Cincinnati school workers 
from all levels of the system have been engaged 
in studying and planning the program for the year. 
Present plans for the program emphasize three 
purposes: (a) the continued stimulation of teachers 
in evaluating and improving their work; (0b) the 
production of usable course of-study materials; 
(c) the coordination of the work of all units of 
the school system. 

General planning of the whole program is co- 
ordinated by a central committee composed of 
teachers, principals and members of the curriculum 
department. In each of the three fields to which 
emphasis is being given, committees are being 
formed at the primary, intermediate, junior-high 
and senior-high levels. The work of the committees 
organized at different levels is unified and reviewed 
by central committees in each field. 

Curriculum Developmert, an eight-page publica- 
tion issued monthly, functions as a clearing house 
for reporting the work of curriculum committees 
and as ageney for stimulating study and experi- 
mentation. The theme and general direction of the 
curriculum program is indicated by Superintendent 
Courter’s statement in the November issue of the 
bulletin: ‘‘ Every teacher and principal has an in- 
escapable obligation for citizenship education. For 
this reason, many Cincinnati teachers and _ prin- 
cipals have given much study to the effectiveness 
of the school program and to means for its improve- 
ment.... | Many] factors indicate the need for con- 
tinued and inereased study of the citizenship-edu- 
cation function of the schools. Also they define the 
general direction in which our efforts should be 
expended. We must determine how the organiza- 
tion of the schools, the techniques and procedures 
of teaching and supervision and the programs of 
studies may become such as to make a maximum 
contribution to education for citizenship. Particu- 


larly must we direct our efforts toward dey, 
a school curriculum which places maxim 

phasis upon the ideals and understandings, 1 
tude and skills needed by efficient citizens.’’ 


APPOINTMENTS FOR 1939-40 AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AMONG the appointments at Harvard Unive, 
sity for 1939-40, as reported in the Bos, 
Herald, October 12, are the following: 


Kenneth B. Murdock, master of Leverett [J 
at Harvard, is now Francis Lee Higgins 
fessor of English literature, succeeding Jolin I 
ingston Lowes, now professor emeritus, whi 
was the successor of Bliss Perry. 

Hyder E. Rollins was named Gurney professor 
English literature to sueceed Fred Norris Robins 
now professor emeritus. George Lyman Ki 
occupied this chair before Professor Robinson. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger was appointed Francis Le 
Higginson professor of history, succeeding 
chair held until 1937 by Wilbur C. Abbott. 

William Thomson has been appointed J 
Richard Jewett professor of Arabic. He is t 
holder of this chair. 

Albert C. Cline, assistant director of the I 
forest since 1931, has been appointed acting | 
tor of the forest. Ward Shepard was direct 
the forest while on leave of absence from tli 
eral government. 

Promoted from assistant professorships wer 
Frank M. Carpenter, appointed associate pr 
fessor of entomology; Russell Gibson, named ass 
ciate professor of economic geology, and Colum! 
O’Donnell Iselin, 2d, named associate profess 


of physical oceanography. 


BOOK WEEK—NOVEMBER 12 TO 18 

MARKING the national observance of Book 
Week, November 12 to 18, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation John W. Studebaker stated that 
there are still more than 42,000,000 persons 
without library service in the United Siates. 
Approximately 900 counties do not have a sing’ 
publie library, although it is noteworthy 
county schools in Vermont and Louisiana hav 
made progress in their rural library service b) 
the establishment of regional libraries which 
cross county lines and serve both schools an¢ 
the adult population. 

Teachers and librarians are urged to stimu 
late children’s interest in owning and enjoying 
books by an observance of Book Week. Ths 


year the slogan for Book Week is “books 
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Ayound the World.” It is pointed out that 
ean plan programs, perhaps involving 

« sketches about famous characters in 
Librarians ean also plan special book 
for the week. Suggestions for Book 
Work programs may be had by writing to Book 
eadquarters at 62 West 42d Street, New 


\ City. 
Oftiee of Education reports that approxi- 
1,000 children’s books are published each 
us offering a wide selection for supple- 
y reading as well as authoritative refer- 
terial. It has been suggested that Book 
\Wek is an appropriate time to take stock of 
ary. Are the books up to date? Are 
hooks sufficiently detailed? Are the 
<. inviting? Are library space and equip- 


dequate ? 


NOVEMBER MEETINGS 
\wong the eonferences and econventions 
scheduled for November are the following: 


Vest Virginia State Education Association, 
Whi gv, November 1-3. 
as Education Association, Little Rock, 
r 1-3. 
Kentucky Edueation Association, Twin Cities 
Minneapolis, November 2-3; Fifth Dis- 
Louisville, November 3. 
State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines, 
Nov ber 2-4, 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka, 
s Hays, Dodge City, Wichita, Pittsburg, 
November 3-4. 

New York State Association of Deans and other 

nee Personnel, Elmira, November 3-5. 

North Carolina Edueation Association (district 
ngs), High Point, November 3; Raleigh, 


November 10; Wilson, November 17-18; Lumber- 
n, November 24-25. 
National Conference for Cooperation in School 


llealth Edueation, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, November 3-4. 

Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, November 3-4. 

Kentucky Edueation Association, Northern Dis- 
trict, Covington, November 9-10; Eastern District, 
\shland, November 9-11. 

Oklahoma Education Association, Southwest Dis- 

\ltus, November 9-11; Oklahoma City Dis 

t, Oklahoma City, November 10. 

New Jersey Edueation Association, Atlantie City, 
November 9-12, 

Georgia Association of School Superintendents, 
llenry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, November 10-11. 

Association of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 


sities, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., November 
15-17. 

Alabama Education Association, Distriet No. 5, 
Birmingham, November 18; District No. 6, Gads- 
den, November 16; District No. 7, Tusealoosa, 
November 17; District No. 8, Huntsville, Novem- 
ber 15. 

Commercial Education Association, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, November 18. 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Alexandria, No- 
vember 19-22. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, November 23-25. 

Texas State Teachers Association, San Antonio, 
November 30—December 2. 

AN ADVISORY PANEL TO STUDY MA- 
TERIALS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AREA 
A PANEL of educators and research specialists 
of the Tennessee Valley area has been formed to 
study possibilities in the development of regional 
materials of instruction related to the needs, 
problems and potentialities of the area. Walter 
D. Coeking, dean of the College of Education, 
University of Georgia, has been elected chairman 
of the Advisory Panel and Ellis F. Hartford, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, has been elected 
secretary. Others engaging in the work of this 
group are: Maurice F. Seay, director, Bureau of 
School Service, University of Kentucky; R. EK. 
Tidwell, director, Extension Division, University 
of Alabama; John A. Thaekston, dean, College 
of Edueation, University of Tennessee; S. E. 
T. Lund, University of Tennessee, and EK. L. 
Bishop, director of health, Willis M. Baker, di- 
rector, forestry relations department, E. 5S. 
Draper, director regional planning studies, and 
George F. Gant, chief, training division—all of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Other eduea- 
tors and research specialists will be invited to 
participate in the work of the panel as its pro- 
gram develops. An announcement from Dr. 
Cocking sets forth the following purposes of 

the study: 

There are being produced by many public and 
semi-publie agencies quantities of research mate- 
rials of great potential value for instructional pur- 
poses. At the same time, educators have been de 
fining the need for materials for instructional pur- 
poses in the Tennessee Valley. The Advisory Panel 
may serve as a link between the sources of regional 
materials and their use in the educational programs 
of the area; and it may serve to bring together edu- 
eators and research specialists for this purpose. 
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bilities of such an informal group were 
Feb 


A second meeting, on September 


The possi 
meeting at Knoxville, 


defined at a Tenn., on 


ruary 15, 1939. 


9 1939, resulted in the election of offieers and 


further clarification of the purposes and functions 
which the Advisory Panel might serve. These are 
among others: 1) To identify mutual interest of 
gencies concerned with curriculum in the Tennes 
see Valley area; (2) to loeate and indicate the 
sources and findings of research for educational 
purpose to serve as a clearing house for the 
collection and dissemination of information econ 
cerned with the preparation of instructional mate- 
rials; and (4) to provide a means by which various 
iwencies n coordinate their several interests and 
projects in the field of instructional materials. 


STUDENT AID PLAN FOR LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

A POLICY governing appointments to scholar- 
ships and student aid at the Louisiana State Um- 
versity has been adopted by the board of super- 
effect the 1939-40 
announced by Paul M. 
The 


policy, outlined at the board’s recent meeting, 


Visors and went into with 


Session, it has been 


Hebert, acting president of the university. 


will be enforced through the student employment 
office under the direction of a faculty committee 
on student aid and scholarships. 

The sixteen points of the policy follow: 

(1) 
the Louisiana State University and the Agricultural 


All appointments to working scholarships in 
and Mechanieal College will be made through the 
faculty committee on student aid and scholarships. 
All policies herein set forth shall be enforced by 
the student employment office under the direction of 
said committee, 

2) To be eligible for appointment to a Louisi- 
National Youth 


student have made an 


ana State University or Admini 


stration seholarship a must 
average of C in all work scheduled the preceding 
semester or session. 

(3) In awarding working scholarships preference 


shall be given to Louisiana students. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPROXIMATELY 1,000 persons registered for 
the meetings in honor of John Dewey’s eightieth 
birthday which were held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
New York City, on October 20 and 21. 


Dr. Dewey, who is resting at the home of his 


Vania, 
daughter, Evelyn, in Missouri, after a year of 


very strenuous work, could not be present in 
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(4) In awarding working scholarships 
the following 


Seniors, juniors, sophomores and freshmen, 


ence should be given in 


(5) Each applicant must furnish proof « 
tinet financial need for a working scholars! 

(6) A student automatically forfeits his 
scholarship when he fails to maintain thi 
average, or for any reason he is put on pr 
or dropped from the rolls of the universit 

(7) Any student not rendering satisfact 
vice and failing to improve after being warned 
forfeit his working scholarship. 

(8) No student shall hold more than o1 
scholarship. If found holding two suc! 
ships, he shall be dropped from both, 

(9) All State 


scholarships are open to undergraduate s 


Louisiana Universit) 


only. A limited number of graduate N 
Youth Administration appointments may ) 

(10) Every department of the university 
secure the approval of the faeulty committ 
student aid and scholarships before making 
commitments or employing students. All assig 
ments of work shall be made through thi 
employment office. 

(11) All pay-rolls must be cleared thi 
office 


This includes every student employed in 


student employment and certified by 
office. 
capacity. 

(12) Working scholarships will be award 
the regular nine-month session only. 

(13) No university grant shall be given t 
student. 

(14) If there are two students equally qu 


¢ 


from the standpoint of financial need, pr 
will be given to the student with the bett 








demie record. 
(15) 
arship under act No. 343 of 1932 shall be inelig 


A student awarded a free exemption se! 


for appointment to a working scholarship, eit 
from the Louisiana State University or the \ 
Youth 
(16) Athletie scholarships shall be awarded 
the 


tional Administration. 


administered in accordance with requirements 


of the Southeastern conference. 


person. A characteristic message from him, 
phasizing his faith in demoeracy as a way 
life and making an earnest plea for tolerance 
the tree and open discussion of the “uncens' 
news of the day,” was read at the dinne! 
Friday evening by Horace M. Kallen, of 


New School for Social Research. Papers p!' 
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it the conference will be published by the 
ssive Edueation Association. Through the 
of the association significant excerpts 
these papers will appear in an early num- 
AND SOCIETY. 


SCHOOL 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, October 17, 
that the board of trustees of Davis-Elkins 
Colleee had invited the Reverend Francis J. 
Brooke, pastor of the Ruffner Memorial Church, 
to become president of the college. 


(| ton, 
KuivaneTH B. OAKES has taken the position 
of women at the State Teachers College, 

\{ 1 kee, Wis. 
_ Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 


She was formerly girls’ coun- 


| 
({ppoINTeD acting dean of curriculum = and 
professor of education at Tusculum 
College, Greeneville, Tenn., Lesle K. Patton 
util recently assistant to the secretary of 

| ers College, Columbia University. 
Mary T. Scupper, formerly academic dean, 
Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, D. C., 


been appointed dean of women at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, Ne ¥: 
Cuare N. Perit has left the superintendeney 
schools, Fowler, Calif., to take over similar 
it Berlin, N. H. 
3. L. Dopps has received an appointment as 
tant professor of education in Purdue Uni- 


GEORGE N. Repp, formerly dean of Texas Col- 
ege, Tyler, Texas, has been made a professor of 

tion at Fisk University. 

FORMERLY assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition at Skidmore College, Katharine Roy 
has assumed the post of head of child welfare 
nd euthenies at Kansas State College, Man- 


ittan, Kans. 


Howard CoLLEGE, Birmingham, Ala., sends 
ScHooL AND Society the following list of 
Dp 


‘ofessorial appointments for the year 
1939-1940; each of the eight appointees holds 
the degree of Ph.D.: Phillip K. Edwards, Greek 

| Latin; Robert H. Wilson, English; Garland 
Downum, history; Wallace M. True, history; 
Robert Owens, Romance languages; Vernon 
‘vison, Bible; L. A. Lovegren, education, and 


] 
A 
H. E. Wileox, chemistry. 
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Dr. ALONZO Grace, Commissioner of Eduea 
tion of the State of Conneeticut, has accepted 
membership on the board of consultants of the 
American Sehool of the Air. 


Tuomas W. GOosLING, formerly national di 
rector of the Ameriean Junior Red Cross, has 
accepted an appointment as edueational eon 
sultant for the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


FoRMERLY a ¢linieal psychologist in the Chil 
dren’s Center at Detroit, Mich., Ruth V. Ortleb 
is now assistant professor of psychology, Miami 
An artiele by Dr. 
Ortleb appeared in ScHoon aNd Society for 


University, Oxford, Ohio. 


October 7. 


THE Boston Globe, October 15, 
resignation of Julian Lowell Coolidge, professor 
Lowell 


Dr. Coolidge’s resignation 


re ported the 


of mathematics and master of House, 
Harvard University. 
will become effective on September 1, 1940, at 
which time he will have passed his sixty-fitth 
retirement 


birthday and will be eligible for 


under the university rules. 


HeNnrY C. SANBORN, superintendent of sehools 
in Andover, Mass., will retire from office on 
November 1, after twenty-two years of service 


in that position. 


M. Mapivene VEVERKA retired from the Los 
Angeles school system after twenty-eight years 
of serviee. She has served as elmentary teacher 
and principal, as county superintendent and as 
instructor in teachers colleges. At present she 
is leeturing at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia and the University of California in Los 
Angeles. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made in the October Bul 
letin of the Ameriean Association of University 
Professors of the appointment of Paul W. Ward 
Dr. Ward is on leave 


of absence from his duties as professor and 


as its associate secretary. 


chairman of the department of philosophy in 
Syracuse University, where he has taught sinee 
1922. He is known to 


association as the present chairman of Commit 


many members of the 
tee T on the place and function of faeulties in 


college and university government. 


FraNkK AYDELOTTE, recently chosen by the 
Institute for Advaneed Study at 


sueceed Abraham Flexner as director, has an 


Princeton to 
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nounced his resignation from the presidency of 
Swarthmore College. He has held this office 
since 1921 and while there initiated the honor 


system of st udy. 


IN reporting a meeting of the Ohio High 
School Prineipals’ Association, the Columbus 
Dispatch, Oetober 14, announced the election of 
Walter Peoples, principal of Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, as president, and L. K. 
Replogle, assistant superintendent of the Co- 
lumbus schools, as seeretary-treasurer for the 
coining year, 

Joun A. Futon, direetor of the Mackay 
School of Mines, Reno, Nev., died on October 
9, at the age of sixty-one years, according to an 


announcement in the San Francisco Baaminer. 


Henry CuAy ANDERSON, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan College of Engineering, died 


on October 14, at the age of sixty-six years. 


REVEREND THomMas H. MILEY, a former mem- 
ber of the science faculties of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Fordham and Georgetown Universities, 
died at Weston College, Weston, Mass., on Octo- 
ber 14, at the age of sixty-one years. He was 
chaplain on Welfare Island in New York from 
1929 to 1933, aecording to a United Press report. 


Mrs. CHRISTINE Gross Towns, a strong sup- 
porter of measures providing equal pay for 
women and men teachers and for granting wo- 
men teachers maternity leaves with pay, died on 
October 15. An announcement in The New 
York Times stated that she had been a member 
of the board of edueation of New York City 
from 1909 to 1920. 


Burt P. RicHarpson, head of the department 
of chemistry, Mercer University, was fatally 
stricken while driving his automobile near 
Maeon, Ga., on October 16. Dr. Richardson, 
who was seventy years of age at the time of his 
death, had served on the faculties of Drury Col- 
lege, Birmingham College, Oklahoma Baptist 
University and Howard College before taking 
up his work at Mereer University in 1923. 

WILLIAM JORDAN SWEETSER, head of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, died on October 16, at the age 
of sixty-five years. 

THE death on October 17 of James Henry 
Morgan, president of Dickinson College from 


1914 to 1928 and again in the academic years 
1931-32 and 1933-34, was reported in The \-y, 


York Times. Dr. Morgan was eighty-two years 
old at the time of his death. 

James F. Cousy, professor of law and 
ical science at Dartmouth from 1885 ¢ 


died on October 21 at the age of eight 


years. After his retirement from Dartm 


Dr. Colby continued a lectureship in juris 
denee and international law in the Boston Up 
versity Law School. 

OSWALD EUGENE Brown, dean emeritus 

School of Religion, Vanderbilt Universit 
on October 22, at the age of seventy-sey: 
Dr. Brown, from 1890 to 1892 a missi: 
China, became professor of church hist 
Vanderbilt in the latter year, and served 
from 1919 to his retirement in 1937. 

ANTONIO SALVADOR PEDREIRA, direct 
Spanish studies at the University of Puert 
Rico, died on Oetober 23, at the age « 
years. 

EacH month during the year 1939-40 S¢/ 
Life, the official journal of the U. 8S. Office 
Edueation, will bring a live controversi:] issu 
to the attention of its readers in a_ spec 
“Forum Panel” feature. One panel member \ 
take the affirmative side of a particular ques 
tion, and the other member will take the nega 
tive side. Before writing his view-points 
School Life Magazine, each panel member 
have the privilege of reading the other pan 
member’s view-points and will have the op; 
tunity to present a brief rebuttal statement. 
The first in the series of controversial questions 
is “Shall School Systems be Independent 
Other Government Agencies?” Willard E 
Givens, seeretary of the National Education As 
sociation, takes the affirmative side of this ques 
tion. Dr. Jerome Gregory Kerwin, dean of stu 
dents in the division of soeial sciences 0! 
University of Chicago, takes the negative 


THE November issue of The High Sc! 
Journal is to be a special issue devoted to pra 
tices in the high schools that are participating 
in the eight-year study of the Progressive Edu 
cation Association. The articles, which wi!! ( 
primarily with new practices in the curriculun 
have been written by teachers or principals w! 


+} 


are directly in charge of these practice: 
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iting schools. The special number has 
srepared with the help of Wilford M. 

\ kin, director, Commission on the Relation of 
nd College, Progressive Education Asso- 


the articles in the initial (October) 
of Frontiers of Democracy, a new 
magazine edited by William H. Kil- 
are the following: “World Affairs: 
pect and Prospect,” by Vera Micheles 
Dean; “Creative America: Can She Begin 
\y * by Harold Rugg; “Civil Liberties Ad- 
yy Roger N. Baldwin; “Of New Social 
Fyontiers in Contemporary Soeiety,” by How- 
\V, Odum; “The Faith of Our Fathers,” by 
Thomas C. Coehran; “Organized Seareity and 
Public Poliey,’ by Harry D. Gideonse, and 
ie School and the Challenge of the Times,” 
Harold Alberty. The journal, which con- 
ws The Social Frontier, is published by the 
Proeressive Edueation Association, 221 West 
s7th Street, New York City. 
ition for October is a special Progres- 
education number, edited by Carl G. Miller. 
{mong the artieles are: “We Have with Us— 
Progressives,” by Mr. Miller; “What do 
We Mean by Progressive Edueation?” by W. 
Carson Ryan; “Progressive Schools of the 
Past,” by Porter Sargent; “The Superiority of 
Progressive Edueation,” by William H. Kil- 
patrick; “Has the Progressive a Monopoly on 
Demoeratie Edueation?”? by Frederick  S. 
Breed; “Progressives, Look to Your Public!” 


by Charles E. Howell, and “Progressives’ Eight- 
Year Experiment with High School Curriecu- 
lums,” by Catherine E. Nutterville. 


In an article in Survey Graphie for Novem- 
ber, entitled “One State Looks at Its Schools,” 
Everett B. Sackett, of the University of New 
Hampshire, reviews the report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the character and cost of New 
York State education. The same number of 
Survey Graphic ineludes a special section by 
Clyde Miller, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Louis Minsky, editor of the 
Religious News Service, on propaganda, based 
on materials brought together for discussion at 
the recent Williamstown Institute. 


THE tenth annual Parent Edueation Institute 
under the sponsorship of the University of Mich- 
igan’s extension service and the Michigan Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will be held from 
November 7 to 10 in Ann Arbor. Built around 
a general theme of “The Community,” the insti- 
tute will spend one day on each of the following 
topics: “Its International Aspeets,” “Its Re- 
sponsibility to Youth,” “Its Enduring Values” 
and “Its search for Facts.” Preston W. Slosson 
will be the first speaker. Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
president, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Charles L. Anspach, president, Cen- 
tral State Teachers College; Howard Y. Me- 
clusky, University of Michigan, and Barelay 
Acheson, associate editor of Readers Digest, are 
among those who will also address the institute. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE TEACHING OF ART APPRECIA- 
TION IN COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Our of the five-and-ten-cent store burst Miss 
Troxe For an hour she had been spending 
like mad. The clerk was surprised at the great 
variety of things ineluded in Miss Troxell’s 
sopping list. There were buttons, spools, wires, 
pipe cleaners, soap, colored candies, brushes and 

ibber balls in those packages she had gathered 
ogether, 

Staggering under this load of trinkets, Miss 
Troxell turned in the direction of Jefferson High 
‘hool. “Well, anyway,” she comforted herself, 





“these things will keep the classes busy for at 
least two weeks. I wonder what I’ll do after 
that.” 

The previous summer Miss Troxell, at the 
insistence of the local school board, which had 
written a few stipulations into her contraet, had 
registered at the state university for a summer 
course in art education. Of course, Miss Troxell 
did not think of herself as an artist, but, in sean- 
ning through the university catalogue, she had 
been so appalled by the uninteresting subject- 


9 66 


titles, “Tests and Measurements,” “Problems ot 
Elementary School Education” and “Educational 
Psychology,” that she had turned in desperation 


to “Problems in High School Art Education.” 
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In the fall, as a reward for her industry, and 
partly because there was no one on the scene to 
instruct the newly ereated course in art, Miss 
Troxell was invited to assume the chair of the 
fine arts. At first it was lots of fun. The stu- 
dents dabbled In colored crayons, copied movie 
magazine covers and made funny pictures of one 
another. But soon they became a trifle bored 
and Mi Troxell resorted to the notebook which 
she had kept at the university the previous sum- 
mer. Many times she congratulated herself upon 
her far-sightness; she had meticulously recorded 
all the assignments given in the art class. Her 
greatest worry now was that the number of proj- 
ects would not be sufficient to cover the term. 

She was almost pathetically thankful for the 
five-and-ten-cent store. As Miss Troxell carried 
the armsful of bundles up the stairs to the high 
school art room, she felt very secure in the fact 
that the art program would flourish for another 
fortnight. 

When the students arrived for the period’s 
studio work, Miss Troxell dealt out to each one 
an assortment of soaps, strings and wires. “To- 
day,”’ she said spritely, “we shall ereate little 
men and women whom we shall dress in the ¢os- 
tumes of Slavic peasants.” The captain of the 
football team, who had taken this course for an 
easy eredit, found the usual resentment in his 
heart at this assignment, but reflected philosophi- 
cally that this was, after all, a simple matter 
compared to geometry or even mechanical draw- 
ing. The girls in the class, of course, were quite 
absorbed. 

Soon every one was busily cutting soap, bend- 
ing wires and stitching hems. By the end of the 
period the football hero was gritting his teeth. 
Perhaps, after all, he had made a mistake in 
refusing to recognize the merits of plane geome- 
try. 

After the class period Miss Troxell surveyed 
the queer dolls that had been lined up on a table, 
and was pleased. It was now four o’clock and, 
while their colleagues were correcting papers, she 
could fulfill her appointment at the beauty shop. 


Teaching art has its pleasant aspects. 


It was eight o’clock and the corridors of Jeffry 
Hall were congested with students. Up four 
flights of stairs jumped the art students, breath- 
lessly arriving on the floor which was dedicated 


to the history, theory and practice of 
arts. 

The roll had been ealled in Mr. Hoc! 
class in the history and appreciation 
The silver screen had been pulled down « 
blackboard on which had been written ar 
of the day’s subject of diseussion, “Early Chy 
Manuscripts.” Mr. Hoekaday walked | 
windows, drew the shades to shut out 
and ventilation, strode to the platform, 
pointer-stick in hand and paged thro 
notes of the day’s lecture. 

“To-day,” he said, “we shall devote om 
to a study of the secular symbols, depicting 
months of the year found in certain G 
manuseripts, which give to us the initial 
cations of the not-far-distant Renaissance. § 
please.” 

In the semi-darkness the students sctt 
comfortably as possible in their chairs, w: 
for the offering of the morning. ‘Maybe | 
won’t be so bad,” one undergraduate whisper 
to a neighbor, “but last week that Gothie of + 
Parisian area of the thirteenth century got 
like chloroform.” 

“Mum-le,”’ groaned the classmate, 
fairly well-secured in sleep. 

“This slide reveals, if you’ll carefully dist 
guish the delicate tracery in the four corn 
the border design of this page of Caroling 
manuscript, the first budding of a muni 
sprout,” went on the insistent voice of the 
structor. “The Church had, in this instance 

With half-closed eye the once optimistic stu 
dent joined his companion. “Maybe I can g 
some of this out of the text,” he hoped, as ! 


gave up consciousness. .. . 


In a brief presentation the high schoo 
college techniques of developing art appreciat 
in the students may be treated together, es} 
cially as there would be no fundamental diff 
ence in what must be a general consideratio! 


} 
| 


As was implied in the foregoing short “short 
short” stories, which are but eondensations 
stern actuality, these two rather commonly us 
methods of approach may not be the most eff 
tive in creating what we eall art apprecial 
But first, what do we mean by appreciation? 


netrued 


Perhaps no part of art has been so misc 


as the meaning of appreciation. Appreciat 











k in creative media.” 
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heen interpreted as acquiring information 
according to a periodical development. 

as little to do with appreciation, for one 
a great knowledge of facts without 

vy any sensitiveness to the aesthetie values 
significance underlying them. Art history 
garded only as a rich source of material 
t} is most 


ie teacher selects that which 


levelop appreciation, A common practice 


m-hole appreciation by treating it as an 


irse Which deals with art theory, thus 


it from actual creative work. Appre- 


technique, is inherent in the art experi 


i, not be separated from the creative act. 
, one appraises the result, sometimes one 
In 
iid gradually assimilate through work, 
the 


An experience which 


s it with other results. the studio the 


iisal, discussion and contemplation, 


values of painting. 
solely with theory is apt to appeal only to the 

s intellect and to leave the emotions and 
sense slightly developed, but when appre- 
1 creative experience are closely allied, 
1 each other. 
tter of fact, appreciation is constantly 
oped the of the 

it can be greatly inereased through the 
The time 
when traditional material might also be 
not the 


from initial creation 


of the cultural background. 


th in class discussion, but this is 


s having a separate course attempting appre- 


vithout the opportunity to work in creative 


i number of institutions, in some forward- 


ng high school art departments and in some 


is schools in colleges and universities, there 

chgoing attempt to correlate what Mr. 
the traditional material with 
At Stephens College 
‘attempted to make certain of such amal- 
tion by retaining upon our staff, instructors 


have a thorough background in the history 
theory of art and who are competent as well 
erform in some medium of the fine arts. It 


conviction that those students who are to- 


taking advantage of such opportunities as 
iffered, for example, in the fine arts at the 


University of Towa may develop this dual 


ch and will be much sought after by in- 


us of learning upon their graduation. 


though it is easy to capture the interest of 


D’Amico, ‘‘The Visual Arts in Gen- 
‘ation,’? IV: 14. (Progressive Education 
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most art teachers and administrators with dis- 
cussions about educational techniques and de- 
vices, yet it is a truism that no technique or 

effective the ot 


quately prepared and unenthusiastic¢ 


nade 
To 
me, the greatest hope of the future lies in those 
ot 


device 1s in hands an 


teacher. 
who have these three 


Instructors to-morrow 


qualities: an ardent enthusiasm for teaching; 
a liberal arts background; a professional skill 
with artistic media. 

It would seem to become more and more appar 
ent, as we gain a bit of experience in administer 
ing the the 


college, that the individual interest of the student 


fine arts program in liberal arts 


must be the point at which we begin to work. 


A student whose highest esthetie interest is 
aroused by the comic strip can not grow in 


appreciation by having inflicted upon him certain 


scholarly courses in history nor by being pre 


sented with a pot of paint, a brush and the 
words, “Go to it!” 
At Stephens College, for example, we have 


some evidence to prove that a very elementary 
and basic course in what we call the “Humani 
ties,” which is a treatment of basie forms of 
musi¢, drama and the visual arts, when combined 
with an equally elementary but nevertheless thor 
ough course in studio work, will promote esthetic 
appreciation among those students enrolled tor 
these twin courses. <A studio course could very 
well be designed for both high school and college 
which would inelude the study of, for instance, 
picture making, a course which would clarify for 
the intelligent student what had previously been 
a complete mystery to him. 

Perhaps it would be well to teach the course 
by simply basing it upon the four technical areas 
of, for instance, the creation of an oil painting: 
design; representation; values; color. 

Talent is a word to be avoided by any teacher, 
it seems to me. With all due respect for that 
peculiar quality which a genius possesses, those 
of us who teach masses of high school and college 
students can not depend upon that rare quality 
to be of much help to us. 

What a teacher can demand is interest. As 
suming that the student has sufficient intelligence 
to absorb instruction and, what is more impor 
tant, instruct himself, this quality of interest 
must be excited. Interest plus intelligence equals 


performance. Art techniques can be taught to 
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students who possess these two qualities. In the 
studio course, it must be remembered that limita- 
tion is the soul of inspired creation for the 
dilettante student as well as for the artist. Some 
specific form of approach, in presenting the 
studio course, will have to be developed. 

Some experience in this area of instruction 
has brought to light the insurmountable diffieul- 
ties of a laissez-faire teaching policy, based on a 
forge ahead 
Miracles 


theory that a student will mys- 
teriously by “self-expression” devices. 
are not so accomplished. Everlasting and con- 
stant truths about design, we know, must be 
brought to the student’s attention, else we are 
cheating that student, deceiving him to think he 
knows when he does not. 

As much as possible, by lecture and especially 
by informal diseussion with individuals in the 
studio courses, the principles and the facts of 
esthetic theory and of the history of art should 
be called to the attention of the student. 

The appreciation course (and a similar method 
may, naturally, be employed in the history 
course) might be arranged according to an out- 
line somewhat similar to this: 


In attempting to study a work of art: 

I. The first questions which one asks when 
approaching any new object are, ‘‘ What is 
it about?’’ ‘‘What is it for?’’ ‘‘What is 
it made of?’’ The first 
question gives the subject, the answer to the 


answer to the 


second its function, and the answer to the 
third its medium. 

II. The next questions one asks are: ‘‘ How is 
it made?’’ ‘‘Tlow are the various parts 
put together?’’ 

IIIf. The third division has to do with the point 
of view of a work of art; it answers the 
question ‘‘ Why was it made this way rather 
than that?’’ 

IV. The last division has to do with the matter 
of judgment, ‘‘Is really good?’’ 
‘‘What are the standards by which I may 
decide that this is better than that?’’2 


this 


Under the direction of Dr. Ben Wood, tests 
and measurements of esthetic experience and 
appreciation have been attempted. It may be 
that, within a year or so, we shall have satisfae- 
tory results from such experiments. 

During the past decades, a group of delicate 


2Dudley and Fariey, ‘‘The Study of Humani- 


ties,’’ p. 7. 
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esthetes have been graduated from son 

institutions of higher learning, who have, 
fortunately for themselves and for others, hel, 
precious the past and ridiculous the presey; 





forms of art. They mourn the passing oj 
great artists. Worse, they frighten the unsophis 
ticated away from an attempt to understand ¢] 
arts. 

Above all else, let us beware of producing fyoy 
out of our art appreciation courses those insy 


’ who “sit around and diseyss 


ferable “esthetes’ 
symptoms with the humorless ego of those ree 
ering from a major operation.” As George J 
Cox puts it, “Only to be esthetie is not art, and 
long contact with esthete’s head has conying 
me that it is a more immobilizing affliction tha; 
athlete’s foot.’”* 

ALBERT CHRIST-J ANE! 

HEAD OF THE ART DEPARTMENT, 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 


THE TEACHER’S COMMUNITY 
INFLUENCE 
Wuat is the proper range of a live teacher’. 
activities? Among teachers there seems to bi 
wide difference of opinion. Some maintain ¢! 
the schoolroom limits their obligation, and cons 
quently they focus all their effort there. Usuall; 
they suffer because of their limited vision. 
remember a brilliant young teacher in a sma 
college in which I was teaching. His field was 
science, and in that field he did an excellent 
He had a splendid voice 
was gifted in other ways. Unfortunately 
him, he did not realize that in such a colleg 
there are varied demands made on those Ww! 
are capable of fulfilling them. Here is wher 
this young man missed his opportunity. Ii 
refused to do anything but teach his classe 
This he did very well. In spite of this, at th 
close of his first year he was not reemployed 
That college and the small town in which it was 
located needed teachers who were willing to ser\ 
where their time and ability would count mos! 
On the other hand, most teachers recognize ' 
wider opportunity and challenge they face. 1 
them, the school is only part of their respot 
sibility, the most important part to be sur 
still only a part. They clearly understand tl 


piece of work. 


8 George J. Cox, ‘‘Art for John Doe,’’ Ar! F 
cation Today 1936, Teachers College, Columbia (™: 


versity, New York, p. 67. 
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elationship existing between the school and 
munity. They realize that it will be to 
lvantage of the community, the school, and 
larly themselves, to catch this larger view. 
nature of this wider participation depends 
problems of the community and the per- 
hilities of the teacher. On the whole, it 
ndoubtedly more difficult to move into op- 
nities for participation in a large city 
n a small town or in a rural community. 
if the city is more complicated and more 
personal. 
cher’s ability and willingness to serve are 
readily felt and accepted. There, 
s likely to be available and fewer per- 
re willing to meet the need for varied 


In the town or rural community 


less 


s of service. 

Then, too, our modern life makes it more diffi- 
the average teacher to move effectively 

activities. Formerly, the 

led around, he eould easily impress upon 

the patrons his ability and quickly discover 


when teacher 





ere he could serve to best advantage. He 
iid do this without seeming to make himself 
hold and forward. The situation itself 


fered the opportunity. With the gap widening 
between the home and the school, conditions have 
eatly changed. Many teachers who are really 
uxious to be of service find it diffieult to do so 

nit thrusting themselves too conspicuously 
uto the life of the eommunity—and they hesitate 
to do this. Oeeasionally, a taetless teacher who 
makes this venture gains the ill will of those he 
s trying to help; they misinterpret his motives. 
One failure like this often discourages other 
teachers, and both the community and the school 
ire the losers. 

But, in spite of all these difficulties, the keen, 
ambitions teacher finds ways of introducing him- 
sel! inoffensively into the activities of the com- 
munity. In tying himself up with the homes, 
as a link binding together the school 
and the activities which the school is attempting 
As he comes into the 


he serves 


to perform or direct. 
homes and learns conditions there, he adds 
greatly to the possible effectiveness of his work 
ith the boys and girls who eome from those 
homes. The parents immediately feel a more 
interest in the work of the school because 
they have become acquainted with the teacher 
and his work. They naturally will cooperate 
more whole-heartedly in insisting on the regular 
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attendance and punctuality of their children. 
Anything that gives promise of promoting the 
welfare of the school becomes a matter of per- 
sonal concern. 

The children themselves can not fail to respond 
to this awakened interest. This is but natural. 
In a large way, children always reflect the think 
ing of their parents. If the parents unfairly and 
ignorantly criticize the teacher and the school, 
the children become unduly critical and unappre 
ciative. This attitude is likely to result in a 
spirit of hostility or indifference, and is often 
responsible for the shattered morale of the 
school. But where the teacher-parent contact 
is close and sympathetic, the opposite effect is 
likely to result. 
the school becomes narrower, and school, home 


The gap between the home and 


and the children profit immeasurably. 

Inevitably, the entire community finds its in 
Most of the 
parents are members of some community organi- 


terest in the school stimulated. 
zation. As these groups meet, they will naturally 
diseuss the school and the teacher, because they 
Sueh 


sense of responsibility, as 


have become vitally interested in them. 
discussion arouses a 
intelligent discussion always does. As a result, 
the attitude of the community toward the school 
is changed and the problems which affeet the 
progress of the school are faced more open- 
mindedly and frankly. Additional school equip- 
ment and increased salaries often result from 
such an awakened consciousness of the indis- 
pensable value of the school to the community. 
At the center of all this awakening one often 
finds a community-spirited teacher. 

Let us now examine some of the speeifie lines 
along which the effort of the teacher may move. 
Here, again, the kind and size of the community 
will determine the nature of the opportunity for 
action. If he is teaching in a city of some size, 
he may find a parent-teacher association fune- 
tioning or one that badly needs help. With the 
chasm between the home and the school widened 
by modern conditions, he should find an attrae- 
tive field in which to work. The parents who 
are interested in this valuable organization will 
heartily weleome his assistance if he is capable 
and tactful. Of course, he must not attempt to 
dictate or dominate, but must manifest an atti- 
tude of helpfulness. This attitude will largely 
determine the extent of his usefulness. By 


properly eatching the spirit and purpose of this 
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organization and unstintedly using his talent in 
its development, he may make a contribution of 
immeasurable benefit to the school. 

If he 


mall town, he will find various kinds of socials 


is teaching in a rural community or a 


helpful in different ways. The old-time box- 
social, familiar to every older teacher, served 
everal purposes. It brought the parents and 
friends of the school into the sehoolroom; it 


furnished entertainment for all; it provided the 
young people of the community an opportunity 
desirable cireumstances; and it 


to meet under 


afforded a means of securing funds for the pur- 
chiise of pictures, books or other needed equip- 
ment. In a very large way, it met a social need. 
While this type of social activity never flourished 
in the city to the same extent that it did in the 
country, there is no valid reason why it could 
not. City people and teachers have the same 
need for social contaet, and schools there need 
additional equipment which will be more keenly 
appreciated if the school itself provides it than 
The 


point is that such social activities are not likely 


if it is furnished by the school board. 


to happen unless some discerning teacher pro- 
motes them. 

To-day, particularly in rural communities, all 
kinds of Corn Clubs, 
Pig Clubs, 4-H Clubs and many other kinds. 


clubs are being formed 


The teacher whose training has familiarized him 
with such varied activities and who is willing to 


give time to their promotion adds greatly to his 


school and community influence. In some see- 
tions “bees” of various types are held. The 
teacher in) Whittier’s “Snow-Bound” found 


pleasure and profit in such community funetions. 
Whatever the type of activity, a challenge pre- 
sents itself to the alert teacher. 

The present age is intensely interested in all 
forms of athleties. Many fathers who appar- 
ently have little interest in the school which their 
children attend suddenly become interested when 
their children sueceed in making some team. 
They attend all the contests and vigorously root 
for the home team. This, of itself, may not be 
important, but it is important if it is a means 
by which interest in the school is awakened. 
The teacher whose knowledge of and participa- 
tion in athletics are sufficiently comprehensive 
has the opportunity to win the father’s enthu- 
To the extent 


silastic support for the school. 


that the teacher is able to utilize it, this oppor- 
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tunity comes to all teachers, for interest 
athletics is not confined to any section or gr 
There is another type of tie-up which th 
capable teacher will find exeeedingly helpfy 
I am thinking of the literary tie-up, thr: 
which the academic work of the pupils can }y 
wisely stimulated. Formerly, spelling mate}, 
were one means of accomplishing this ob ject 
While spelling may not be so important as Squire 
Hawkins in “The 


it was when he maintained that spelling is m 


Hoosier Schoolmaster” 


important than the Bible, for we couldn't hay 
the Bible without it, the modern world is increas 
This recogn} 


tion is evidenced by the emphasis spelling is n 












ingly recognizing its importance. 
receiving. To-day people do not need to walk 
the miles some of us walked years ago to par 
ticipate in such matches where the championshi; 
was decided for that night, for the automobi) 
has brought opportunity to our very door. Now 
the community-minded teacher ean use the pres 
ent wave of interest in spelling to the advantag 
of the boys and girls and himself. 

Then, too, the field of debating offers another 
desirable approach. Forensic leagues and the 
radio have awakened a wide-spread interest 
the discussion of up-to-date questions. The alert 
teacher can use this advantageously. Som 
my most pleasant memories center around yout 
ful attempts at debating. In the township 
which I started to teach, the eighteen teachers 
formed a ubiquitous debating society, one that 
traveled weekly from school to school. Lary 
crowds, as crowds went in that rural sectio 
gathered to hear the spirited debates. One night 
forty years ago, before an audience that packed 


the schoolroom, we settled for all time the ques 


tion of Philippine independence, a questior 
which Congress has not been able fully to settl 


I remember a debate 0 
the popular Another 
teacher and I walked to a town five miles fro! 
where we lived 'to debate with two other teachers 


at the present time. 


election of senators. 


After an exciting bout, we were disappointed t 
find that the judges had voted two to one in favor 
of the home-town debaters. The sequel was mo-t 


interesting. After the debate was over, one 
the judges, the village blacksmith who was 4 
tenor and the leader of a male chorus with 
wide reputation, came to us and said, “Gent 
men, I want to confess that I made a mistake 10 


voting. I meant to vote for you, but I got ti 





28, 1939 
ne word on my slip. If you ever come here 
to debate and pick me as one of the judges, 
omise to vote for you.” We never returned 
debate, but it is questionable whether 
id have trusted our ease in the hands of 
ee blacksmith—he might have made a 
i mistake. True, we are living in a changed 
Possibly such a debating society could 
succeed but the 
liscussions furnishes evidence that a satis- 


now, present interest in 


substitute is possible. It might even 
ome of the thrills that we youngsters of 
» years ago enjoyed. At any rate, a live 
er might profit by the attempt. 
Closely linked with the spelling match and the 
It often 


ted in its program a spelling match or a 


ng club was the literary society. 


ebate, but it also included a wider range of 
tertainment, such as solos, readings, extem- 
raneous talks and other numbers. Perhaps 
day of such programs is past in many com- 
ties, but there are other places where this 
ed type of entertainment would still appeal. 
Here is where the judgment and resourcefulness 
he teacher would count. He would naturally 
ry the kind to suit the tastes and needs of the 
munity. The programs offered by many 
nges are somewhat similar to those of the old- 
me literary society. Though these are not 
ly given in a schoolroom, the energetic 
acher will find ways of tying up this literary 
etivity to the work of the school. Here lies a 
possible opportunity to help the school and the 
vs and girls. 
So far, we have briefly discussed social, ath- 
and literary tie-ups. There remains one 
portunity that is Just as wide open in the city 
is in the country, and to-day as it was fifty years 
Every com- 
has its ehureh or churehes, and always 


ago—the religious opportunity. 


there are needed many types of workers—singers 
r the choir, teachers for the Sunday School, 
ishers and helpers in the other many phases of 
Here the teacher will find a field 
advan- 


hureh activity. 
unusual promise and of tremendous 
Here he 


to know intimately some of the leading 


age to himself and his school. an 


Peary 


? 


us of the community, among whom are the 


ton 
CIUIZE 


rents of his boys and girls. This service will 
rot ] : ° . . . 
eveal his interest in constructive community 


ACtiV 


ity and his personal attitude toward re- 


MOY 


It will make it easier for him in school 
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to stress the importance of strong character in 
the development of youth. It will give added 
weight to his teaching. Here one is reminded of 
what Chaucer wrote in describing the Parson in 
his Prologue to “The Canterbury Tales” 

But Christ ’s lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself. 


This outside circle, the community, offers the 
capable teacher unlimited opportunities for help- 
ful service. Every wise move he makes here will 
contribute immeasurably to his own expansion 
and development and, thus, to the improvement 
of the school. In all these varied activities he 
will be exemplifying the essential characteristics 
of good citizenship and making possible his own 
inereased personal happiness and _ self-satisfae 
tion. The community, too, will feel the imprint 
of his inspired service. The school will, of neces 
sity, become a more important institution than it 
formerly was. Community pride will promote 
its progress in every needed way. In place of 
the educational indifference which characterizes 
sO many communities, there will develop the in- 
telligent desire to have the best school possible. 
But, most important of all, the boys and girls 
for whom the schools exist will profit most. 
the 
The 


logical results of this new community spirit will 


They ean not fail to catch something of 


aroused home and community interest. 


be more regular attendance, fewer tardy marks 
All this means that 
the school will be actually functioning in the 


and better prepared lessons. 


lives of the boys and girls. 

Perhaps this may seem to be an over-enthu 
siastie description of what a capable, community- 
interested teacher dare hope to accomplish. Of 
course, it ean not be done in a single term, it 
will undoubtedly take a number of years to 
approximate such results. But it will never be 
done by a teacher who does not set such an 
objective before himself and start moving in that 
direction. Here and there throughout the nation 
can be found communities evolutionized by the 
work of inspired teachers, teachers who have put 
the best of themselves into the task of vitalizing 
community life through vitalized schools. 

What happened in Verona, Miss., many years 
ago illustrates this. At that time Verona was a 
town of about 500 inhabitants and had not ap 
preciably increased in population since the Civil 
War. Shortly after the war, there came to 
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Verona a great teacher whose name was Leavell. prayers have now been in vogue for many ye; 
He knew the value of books and work. He — but somehow fell short of realization in ¢} 
knew how to get into the heart of a boy, and room or in life thereafter, and wishful think) 
by getting into the heart of a boy, he got into alone somehow ceased to function as 
the heart of the home from which the boy came. hope to those who see their demoeratic ins; 
Most of his pupils have not remained in Verona, tions in grave peril. For generation 
but have gone all over America. From their generation into our schools and out 
number came presidents for three universities into the world, yet the sum-total of « 
and colleges, three university professors, a presi- decency, of fair play in the game ot! 
dent and a general attorney for the Mobile and — respect for human rights, of applied intellee; 
Ohio Railroad, a traffic manager for the South- honesty—the sum-total, in short, of values 
ern Railroad, a banker for Florida, a lieutenant contribute to the humanity quotient o! 
governor for Texas, a penitentiary commissioner — dividual—appears to be declining. Whence, 
and a railroad commissioner for Mississippi, two deed, so many incongruities muddling hopeless); 
congressmen for Arkansas and a seore of preach- the lives of multitudes? Why such sham 
ers, professional and business men. surrender of reason to impulse? Why, in 
Certainly this man was an unusual teacher, the — walks of life, such hasty Judgment from insuti- 
kind not often found, but his work illustrates cient data, such sweeping generalizati 
what can be done. His work affeeted not only faulty hypotheses? What, if anything, | 
the town of Verona, but the entire state and ried over from the classroom into lite! 
nation which those pupils later served. Such Our public schools came into existence osten- 
results are not to be expected from the kind of | sibly for the purpose of teaching the Amery 
teacher a certain superintendent did not want, a child to tell truth from falsehood, teaching him 
“suit-ease teacher,” the kind that rushes into’ the value of the basie American liberties, 


+ 


the classroom a few minutes before time to meaning of fair play, of respect for the rights 


open the day’s session and hurries out immedi- of one’s neighbor, be his color, race or cre 
ately after the final class is dismissed. The what it may;—the schools, in a word, wer 


teachers I have been discussing are those who make us as a nation immune to the very diseax 
live in communities and become essential parts that is now spreading in our midst. But, count- 
of these communities, those who give unstintedly ing on the inadequacy of our schools and on ther 
of their best, those who put service above re- failure to fortify American minds and hearts 
muneration. Theodore Roosevelt was thinking against subversive and inhuman doctrines, 
of such teachers when, many years ago at a thousand sinister forces are making 
meeting of the National Education Association, for the soul of America. Their aim is ti 

the Bill of Rights out of American life, ther 
method is founded on the alleged stupidity ot 
the average citizen and grounded in the belie 


he said: 


You teachers make the whole world your debtors; 


and of you it can be said as of no other profession 
save that of the ministry, that if you did not do that falsehood can be made every bit as plaus 


your work well, this republic would not outlast the ible as truth if not more so. Such methiods hav 
present generation. succeeded elsewhere; why not try them here? 
I. C. KELLER So the foundations of our democratic institi- 
CALIFORNIA, Pa, tions are being insidiously assaulted from man) 
sides. The time appears ripe for the campaig! 
MILITANT CITIZENSHIP There is economic need and social unrest. Thi 
s ‘ soci: 

Ir is high time that American education re- average citizen feels insecure and is afraid. Ills 
dedicate itself to the cause of training for citi- resistance to alien creeds is low, and he can b 
zenship. This implies more than a mere decla- maneuvered into lowering his guard altogethe! 
ration of purpose, a prayer, as it were, that out so propaganda could deal the final blow. 
of the existing curricula shall in due time emerge plan is to surround the man on the street 
those skills and attitudes and spiritual qualities an atmosphere of deception which is as cratty & 
that make for unselfish participation in the life it is vile. It succeeded across the waters and § 
of a democracy. Such declarations and such _ being tried here. The man’s attention is direc! 
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rinary villain—usually a member of a 
nority and one as insecure and as 
he is himself—and is gradually indoe- 
ted with the idea that his salvation lies in 
estruction of him who used to be his neigh- 
s made to believe that he will have 

mm and more food if he starves his 

That 
of the program that he too must even- 


d puts him securely in chains. 


into bondage 1s with utmost eare hidden 
ted and distorted view. One need 
‘int himself with the fate of the peo- 

s that completely suecumbed to this mode of 
i to see clearly its ultimate objective. 
dangerous to underestimate its pos- 


ness here. 


For the huge quantities 


nda material cireulating everywhere 
the republie find millions of readers, and every 
ie gets his millions of listeners. 


Nor is this all. 


Parallel with these efforts to 
val eak the unity of the American people, the 
ysical satety of the nation is seriously threat- 
{dq ed by hostile hands raised against it from 

in and without. Let him who deems this 
Bt praisal an overstatement of the case examine 


» evidence uneovered by the Department of 
ce in a reeent espionage trial, or study 
me of the findings of the Dies Committee, or 
nquire into the aetivities of the hundreds of 
rganizations flourishing throughout the land 
vith the avowed purpose of fostering within 
racial hatreds and civil strife. Let 


» ] nie 
people 






lim examine the faets and be convinced. 

What forces must, in this grave hour, be put 
nto motion to insure the safety of our demo- 
tic institutions? Since the threatening bacil- 
thrives best in an environment of poverty 
| social unrest and relies for ultimate victory 
the spiritual shortcomings of the bewildered 
‘zen, our power to resist it must obviously lie 
ur material resources and in the moral fiber 
Fortunately we are 
‘iy endowed in the one and may yet have time 
the other. Such, indeed, is the 
ty and quantity of our national wealth 
a good measure of social security could be 


> average Ameriean. 





build up 


] 


by every American—man, woman and child 
rovided that we fashion a magie formula 
‘h power to effeet a reasonably just distribu- 
ot the things man needs to live and be 
appy. But, alas, this formula will be evolved 
lightened citizenry or not at all. And 


1 
( 
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only an enlightened American citizenry with 
pride in its heritage and faith in its destiny as 
a free people would be immune to deception and 
specious propaganda, would refuse to surrender 
its Bill of Rights in return for a promise of 
bread and uniforms, would see no incompati- 
bility between freedom and economic security, 
would, in fact, solemnly vow that it shall not 
have one without the other. 

It is futile to hope that the schools of the land 
ean and eventually will bring this new citizen 
into being by means of the existing curricula. It 
is most unlikely that ideals of decent social be- 
havior can be instilled in children by indiree- 
tion through the teaching of history, civies and 
literature when the animalism and hate and the 
free play of man’s lower instinets are being 
advoeated with amazing directness and foree by 
every means of secret propaganda and by the 
combined eloquence of a thousand whispering 
“ampaigns. 

Literature has a number of primary objec- 
tives such as fixing the habit of good English, 
giving the child an insight into human nature, 
training children in the worthy use of leisure 
and kindred benefits derivable directly from the 
purposeful reading of good books. But training 
for citizenship is a secondary objective and at 
best a remote possibility. Whether, indeed, the 
desirability of decent human behavior implicit 
in many works of art is readily transferable 
from literature into life must, in the absence 
of objective data touching on the subject, con- 
tinue to be a moot question. 

Nor can the history lesson be relied upon to 
lay in children a solid foundation for future 
citizenship. 
on the essential trends of history, events and 


Since no agreement is ever possible 


movements of the past are never taught, prob- 
ably never can be taught, with sufficient clarity 
to impress themselves lastingly on the mind of 
the child. Considering, therefore, the multitudes 
of conflicting impressions that must by necessity 
accrue in a prolonged course of history taught 
over a period of years by teachers not neces- 
sarily like-minded from text-books not neces- 
sarily inspired by the same historical outlook, 
and considering the number of cross currents 
and short circuits that such impressions must 
ultimately induce in the mind of the child, one 
is not at all surprised to meet him later in life 
a sadly bewildered adult carrying in his mind 
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no ¢lear picture of his past and no sustaining 
philosophy for his present. 

But the task need not be made so difficult. 
The values that are vital to decent human life 
are few in number, can be called by name and 
taught as such in the language of the child. The 
curriculum must make room for a course in eiti- 
zenship caleulated to teach directly, in simple 
language and in terms of real present-day situ- 


ations 


, What is just and fair and decent in human 
behavior. 

It will, perhaps, be protested that this pro- 
eram smacks of propaganda. But does it? Is 
it propaganda to teach that men and women 
were born free and should all remain free to 
enjoy such opportunities as each of us wishes 
to keep open for himself? Is it propaganda to 
denounce in our public schools as un-Ameriean 
any attempt to change the rules of the game for 
some citizens and leave them intact for others, 
to brand as unpatriotic any movement seeking 
to introduce an inferior grade of citizenship for 
certain minorities, the ultimate test being color, 
race or creed rather than the intrinsic worth 
of the individual? Is it propaganda to tell our 


children that, if eivil eonflict is imminent, it is 


not that of race against race, but rathe; 
good inherent in all races against the e 
wise inherent in all races? Is it propagan, 
urge upon our children that as America: 
all have a common heritage and a eon) 
destiny inseparable from the Bill of Rich; 
that he who is induced to sell out on these » 
less possessions is a downright traitor bot} 
past and to his future? Is it, indeed, pr 
ganda to teach in our schools the ba 

of Americanism ? 

In totalitarian states dictators hav 
that their edueational institutions divest 
selves of edueation’s erstwhile funeti 
dedicate their efforts to the task of indoet 
ting youth with the gospel ot serv lity ty 
state and blind obedience to its leader 
schools must remain true to the philosophy 
brought them into being and must preact 
courage and zeal, to the end that the 
retain its sovereignty, the state its democra 
institutions and the individual his right t 
liberty and pursuit of happiness. 

RARNET RvpMay 

THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 

Boston, MASs. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS AND STU- 
DENT VOCATIONAL CHOICES 

Is the home vocational background related to 
the vocational choices made by students in eol- 
lege? Do modern ecollegians choose the voeation 
of the father more often than ean be explained 
on the basis of pure chance? Are there certain 
vocational groups represented by college students 
which furnish more than their proportionate 
share of students choosing the ministry, teaching 
or medicine? 

Although we must not aecept student “voea- 
tional choices” as indicating that students will 
enter vocations in the frequencies indicated, 
these choices do have signifieance. Sisson! found 
that approximately one third of Wesleyan men 
entered the careers for which they had indicated 
preferences as matriculants—and 15 per cent. 
more entered related vocations. Only 41 per 
cent. entered totally different occupational 


1K. Donald Sisson, SCHOOL AND Society, 47: 
646-648, 1938, 


groups. Even on the secondary level, Frank 


found student choices fairly permanent. I 


study covering a period of three years, he fou 


shifts in occupational groups as low as 13 p 
eent. Hall® reports that on the whole student 


vocational choices are compatible with edu 


tional plans—this even among students pla 


to leave high school before graduation. © 


thorne* found approximately one third of coliez 


freshmen giving the same choices or choices su 


} 
} 


lar to those made before entering high sc! 


Although vocational choices do not mean 


same as “entering” a voeation, they have signi! 


eance both for voeational entry and tor ed 
tional planning. 
A relation between fathers’ oceupation 


2 E. E. Franklin, SCHOOL AND Sociery, 29: 
440, 1926. 

30. W. Hall, Educational Research Bulli 
6-9, 14-18, 1929. 

4A. R. Crathorne, Educational 
and Supervision, 6: 274-284, 1920. 
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itional choice has been indicated on located in the East, the South and the Midwest.’ 
elementary and secondary level. In The group includes all four college classes and 
Alberty’s study® of small children, 23 per cent. both sexes, a total of 3,211 students. Voeational 
boys planned to follow the occupation of — choices of very low frequency such as mortician, 
ers. Sears® found only two oceupa- auctioneer, stewardess for airplanes, hotel man- 

ng the highest ten in frequency of ager, will not be considered. 
occupation and student choices. <A In Table I, it is interesting to note the dis- 


TABLE I 
FATHER’S OCCUPATIONS AND STUDENTS’ VOCATIONAL CHOICES AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Father’s Vocations 





£ ° PE ¢ . » ¢ 
Students’ choices = so = Pp ih =. ZB ® — oc 3 so 
A =) eo += $ s$ a & | 6S e & 
& 3 € Ss 8 £D a6 §& > © & sa s 
& 8&8 §€ & BD SE &§ SB &e ss &£@ Ee = 
ry) S So @g e o% 8S @ « < = & = > e 
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No cl Vee eer Tre ee Ce 243 25 199 18 29 46 8 57 34 55 41 18 bat 25 806 
Agr errr ee ar er ere 12 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 
RRM PDI. 9. cic. 6'a'0 04 & areraere weearerkce 3 2 + 0 2 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 4 0 19 
MAMEREE . . c-6'> « gaeaeomnen és ene 66 are 4 7 7 0 0 1 0 1 2 1 1 0 1 1 2 
BIO. saoacsie ene ees 88 4 124 7 4 23 7 23 3 17 13 6 14 344 
; 6 3 Yj 3 0 5 0 0 2 0 1 1 1 0 29 
22 3 14 3 5 5 1 10 3 2 5 4 2 5 84 
5 1 7 0 0 5 0 2 0 1 2 1 0 7) 24 
8 0 16 0 0 1 1 0 1 3 0 0 7) 0 30 
9 0 24 0 6 4 2 1 1 3 2 2 2 0 56 
18 6 28 3 0 5 0 q i 3 5 3 3 1 90 
76 6 58 6 6 15 3 16 ri 32 26 8 } 8 271 
15 0 19 2 3 1 1 2 2 4 6 4 0 2 61 
54 3 13 1 2 t 0 10 2 4 47 5 a 3 151 
24 2 20 0 1 5 0 1 0 6 6 2 1 3 71 
399 20 275 14 51 51 9 7 22 37 7& 37 #13 59 1,135 
986 82 815 57 110 172 32 199 90 169 234 96 48 121 3,211 





mewhat closer relationship is indicated by crepancy between the total number furnished by 


\yres' in his study of boys in Springfield. each vocation and the total number choosing that 
lhe present study differs from preceding re- vocation. Among these liberal arts college stu- 


ris in that the study is limited to students dents, medicine, social work, journalism and 
led in a representative group of liberal arts teaching are chosen far more frequently than the 
eges; the study is based largely on specifie number of students furnished by these vocations. 
ms rather than on general categories; in- On the other hand, such voeations as agriculture, 

d of the all-embracing correlation coefficient, the ministry, banking, general fields of commerce 
ire more interested in specific student choices and engineering are among the losers. Although 

as “more” or “less” than the frequency which — these colleges may be considered democratic in 
ght be expected from “pure chance.” The the sense that they admit students from all voca 
specific contributions to Chi-Square is used to _ tions, they are apparently selective in preponder- 
ate the diserepaney between the frequency ance of choices for professions—notably teach- 
hoices actually made and the number which ing. Of the 3,211 students, 121 came from 
id be “expected” if no relationship existed teaching homes, while 1,136 of the group chose 
between fathers’ occupation and student choices. teaching as a life work. On the other hand, 
the data for this study are based upon student agriculture furnished 986 of these collegians, but 
responses in 18 colleges and universities—4 state only 14 of the 3,211 gave “farming” as their 
iniversities and 14 denominational colleges— vocational choice. Labor supplied 199 of these 


H. B. Alberty, Industrial-Arts Magazine, 12; Students, while not one of these chose either labor 


“94, 1923, or agriculture as a life work. This situation is 
‘J. B. Sears, SCHOOL AND SocreTy, 1: 753, 1915. 
Leonard P, Ayres, ‘‘The Publie Schools of 8 These data became available through a study 
‘pringfield, Illinois,?? The Russell Sage Founda- originating in the department of educational psy- 
tion, 1920. chology and measurements, University of Nebraska. 
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not unlike the findings of Proctor® which also 
point to the tendency for sons from lower strata 
to choose vocations above rather than below the 
level of the father. Although our data in Table I 
concern only students in college and not children 
from the farm or from labor in general, it seems 
evident that, among the college groups, certain 
for other voca- 


vocations seem to be “feeders” 


TABLE 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VOL. 50 


fathers’ vocations and student choices 
limit ourselves to commercial and p) 
categories in which “status” and selectiy, 
may be assumed fairly constant. 


we have ten vocations engaged in by fathers a; 
chosen by students in a fairly smooth distr} 


tion. For convenient study of this father-s| 


relationship, we have shown in Table II ; 


II 


FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS AND STUDENTS’ VOCATIONAL CHOICES—ACTUAL AND EXPECTED 


Fathers’ Occupations 


Students’ - as 
vocational 


Com 
choices 


: Dentist 
merce 


(1) 


a 


TOA NAO 


w 


~ 


Banking 


Commerce 


Dentistry 


Engineering ... 


— 


Journalism 


who 


Law 


o 


Dos 


Medicine 


eno 
~ 


Ministry 


( 
Social work ... r y 0 
(17.3) 
14 


(35) 
51 


75 


Teaching 


Totals 37 


On voeations as 


medicine, teaching, journalism and social work 


tions. the other hand, such 
are “cainers.” 

Of the 3,211 students, Table I indicates that 
806 or approximately one fourth of the total 
made vocational choices. 
that the matter of 
“no choice” varies with the home 
For instance, only 17 


number have not yet 


Moreover, it is apparent 


“ 


choice” or 
occupational background. 
per cent. of the children from ministers’ homes 
indicate no voeational choices, while “no ehoice” 
is the response of 24 per cent. of the children 
from the farms, 26 per cent. of engineers’ ehil- 
dren, 28 per cent. of the children from the homes 
of labor and 30 per cent. of students from bank- 
ers’ homes. 

Selective factors probably account for the fact 
that although agrieulture and labor supply more 
than one third of these students, these oceupa- 
tions are all but unnamed among student choices. 


Hence in our study of the relation between 


9 William M. Proctor, ‘‘ Edueational and Voea- 
tional Guidance,’’ p. 4. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1925. 


Engi- Jour- 
neering nalism 


Law Medi- wfinistry Social 


(.3) 


Amt 


7] 


> mt et 
om 
oan 
DUNO 


~ 
_ 
~ 


ROM MANOS 


|] 


+ 


the number of student choices made for 
vocation of the fathers, but also the num! 
times that each vocational choice might 
pected on the basis of “pure chance” (t 
of column and row totals divided by tli 


Thus limit 


mbet 


The number of student vocational choices w! 


might be “expected” is shown in the parent! 


} 


Pses 


directly above the number of student choices 


1 
+ 


actually made. 


seven chose banking, whereas only .9 or 
one student might be expected to choose 


if no relationship existed between fathers’ vo 


tion and student choices. On the other ! 


bankers’ children did not furnish their propo! 


tionate share to such vocations as general 


mercial pursuits, journalism 


Similarly, it is interesting to note that stucent 


t 


whose fathers are in commercial pursu 


Thus it will be seen, that ot t 
54 bankers’ children (total of the first colum 


bank 


and __ teachi 


commerce in 124 ecases—32 eases greater U 


could be expected if no father-student relatio: 


ship existed. Ministers’ children selected 
ministry 47 times, compared with 11.6 


which might have been expected from the numde! 
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rs’ children and the number of times such line will extend from upper left to lower 
-try was chosen. Even the teaching pro- right through the cells indieating the same voea- 
ries out the same tendency—more fre- tion for fathers and students. Not only do stu- 
ce of the vocation of the father—“like dents select the vocation of the father more often 

ke son.” than ean be expected on the basis of “pure 
liserepaney between the actual choices chance,” but this diserepaney between actual 
is group and the choices which might choices and “expected” choices is, for most of the 

ted on the basis of “pure chance” may choices, greater than for any of the vocations 
clearly seen in the analysis given in not engaged in by fathers. In other words, when 
[11. In each eell is shown the specific con- we limit our study to commercial and _ profes 


TABLE III 
ES BETWEEN OBTAINED AND EXPECTED VOCATIONAL CHOICES IN TERMS OF SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CHI-SQUARE 


Fathers’ Vocations 


sank- Com- Engi- Jour- Medi- Social Teach 





” ing merce Dentistry neering nalism sae cine Ministry work ing 
— .44 - 1. —1. oe 1.8 - 05 1.33 26 16 
13.32 16 —5.33 5.33 - 3.73 0 9.63 0 09 
1k - 12 12.50 —1. PP: 2.41 - 1.4 9 5 1.3 
Er 1g - 1.8 2.22 3.17 05 8 - 71 oO 53 87 
] n 1.31 -— 1.2 5.4 2.41 .29 — .05 2.66 53 3 
Paw 40s see sens 0 5 -4 r. 28.9 — .86 -1.77 8 2.82 
M — 2.72 2 —1.28 .03 a 26.77 s1 ~ 06 1.33 
M eae 1A = 5 =i 1.4 a — 102 108.03 21 1.5 
S rk 22 - — 5 a0 L.7 2.21 ( .09 0 
r 16 = .66 7.31 16 34 — 3.06 — 18: =o 5.03 
to Chi-Square, (x%?), a coefficient rep- sional vocations in which selection and “status” 
the diserepaney between actual and may be assumed to be fairly constant, a father- 
cpected” choiees’® (the square of the difference student relationship is evident which ean not be 
between “actual” and “expeeted” choices divided explained on the basis of chance. For the ten 
by the “expected” number). In addition, the categories shown in Tables II and III, the mean 
been added to indicate that fewer square contingency, (C), is .23, P.E., .019. 
vere made than could be “expected.” Although Yule’ has shown that in distributions 
[he coefficients without signs indieate the posi- similar to this one C can not exceed .94, we may 


student choices than could be “ex- consider C as roughly equivalent to r. Hence 

Thus bankers’ children chose their the degree of relationship between these student 

thers’ vocation out of all proportion to their choices and father’s vocations is small, but more 
ber and to the number of students choosing than 12 times the probable error. 

uking. Similarly, students from commeree, 


. - ’ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
and the ministry chose their fathers 


ut of proportion. In the ease of the (1) Among these 3,211 students, certain voea 
stry and dentistry, the coefficient would tions such as agriculture and labor seem to act 
ibtless have been still greater had we con- as “feeders” for other vocations. On the other 
sidered sons only rather than both sexes. This hand, such vocations as medicine, journalism 
ther-student voeational relationship may be and teaching are “gainers” from the college 
een in rather striking manner by using a simple “shuffle.” 
levice on Table IIT. Check the greatest positive (2) Approximately one fourth of these stu 
serepaney in each column, with the exception dents indicate no vocational choice. Only 17 per 
f engineering, journalism and social work. If cent. of ministers’ children seem without voea- 
then a line is drawn to intersect these checks, tional choice compared with 28 per cent. of stu- 
Henry E. Garrett, ‘‘Statisties in Psychology 11 G. U. Yule, ‘‘An Introduction to the Theory of 
nd Edueation,’’? 377-887. New York: Longmans, Statisties,’? p. 66. London: Charles Griffin and 


Green, 1937, Company, Ltd., 1929. 
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dents from the homes of labor and 30 per cent. 
of those whose fathers are bankers. 
the 


more often than can be accounted 


(3) These collegians chose vocation of 
their tather 
for on the basis ot “chance.” 


(4) The 


occupation 


degree ol relationship between 


fathers’ and students’ vocational 


choice is small, but positive and significant. 
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